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THE UNITARIAN MEETINGS. 


THE meetings this year have taken place under conditions cer- 
tainly not less favourable than last year. We were then in the 
full heat of the discussions excited by the novel proposals of our 
great teacher Dr. MARTINEAU, and there was not a little fear in 
some breasts that the churches might be rent into contending 
factions by the espousal or refusal of the Scheme he propounded 
at the Leeds Conference. Happily for the unity of Unitarians, 
the great weight of opinion resulting from a prolonged discussion 
of the question was discovered to lie on the side of caution. 
There exists, it is manifest, an abundant desire for improvement 
in our churches, and the committce which has the subject in hand 
will doubtless find a disposition of eagerness to consider the 
modified plans which are now being matured. Meanwhile the 
existing societies have not been slack to continue the work for 
which they were formed. If their raison d’étre seemed likely to 
be largely taken from them in consequence of the institution of a 
new and all-embracing organisation that danger is past. There 
will be no total eclipse. The penumbra that seemed to precede 
it has disappeared, and all that the members have to care for now 
is to let their light so shine before men that they may see their 
good works and glorify their Father who is in heayen. 

Among existing institutions the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association is distinctly the most important. Without claiming 
any rights over the churches it receives th® support of by far a 
larger number of individuals than any other Unitarian society in 
the country. To judge by current progress there is every reason 
to believe that it will continue to enjoy the same and still greater 
support. The year’s reports show that there is still great need 
for its beneficial operations in fostering young and struggling 
churches, and in the diffusion of our views by means of litera- 
ture and in other ways, as well as in the maintenance of civil and 
religious liberty for its members and others. The actual outlay 
for the year amounts to over £5,000—not a large total in com- 
parison with those expended by some societies, and yet a sum 
respectable in itself, and still more significant when the extreme 
eare with which it is used is taken into account. We do not say 
it is used wholly without mistake. Essex Hall is not a Vatican, 
and the President is no infallible Pope. In the face of the press- 
ing needs for new work in more promising localities we confess 
to a feeling of depression as we observe the doles administered to 
moribund congregations. The long deferred hope of resuscitation 
of such congregations would make any heart sick but that of the 
optimistic treasurer of the Association. He takes fresh courage 
from every instance of new budding from the old stock, and the 
year’s record is not without its encouraging signs of this kind. 
No one would grudge the assistance given in this way if only the 
purse were larger, and if the proportion devoted to new enterprise 
were what it ought to be. The remedy for the difficulty is a greatly 
increased revenue. Every member who doubles his subscription, 
or brings in a new subscriber, still more every one who does both, 
will contribute more real service to the cause than would accrue 

from a whole week’s batch of grumbling letters of the too 
familiar sort, 


In suggesting this practical step we echo the spirit rather than 
the express language of the vigorous sermon delivered on Wed- 
nesday morning. The Rey. H. KE. Dowson glories in his ancestry, 
as every man who comes of Puritan stock is entitled to do. It is 
natural that he should take the opportunity afforded by the 
annual sermon to remind his hearers—many of whom had no 
grandfathers in the denominational sense—respecting the goodly 
heritage which they are privileged to enjoy. With a great price 
was their freedom purchased in the brave days of old. Many a 
noble citizen and country gentleman has contributed by fidelity 
in times of obloquy to the inheritance of secure liberty which 
some of us but lightly esteem to-day. It was impossible to listen 
to the manly address made by the preacher to the sons and 
daughters of such an ancestry without fecling that the word 
ought to be said, and that the preacher was of all men the man 
to say it. It would be difficult to imagine a sturdier defence of 
the old ‘“ Presbyterian ” spirit of staunchness to principle, or a more 
thrilling note of appeal to all that is honourable in pride of race. 
If it be asin to covet honour the “ new men” among the Unitarians 
might be forgiven a wish that such an appeal might have been 
made to them. As it happens, however, the ‘t English Presbyterian ” 
element, splendid as its services have been, and still are, to reli- 
gious freedom, to Unitarianism, is but one element out of at least 
two which are well defined in its modern constitution. No one 
will accuse us of lack of historic sympathies. Still less shall we 
be suspected of ingratitude to the good men and women among 
us who add to the dignity of the name they inherit by unceasing 
devotion and integrity. They bear names familiar in our mouths 
as household words. We honour them as belonging to the 
lineage of a spiritual aristocracy ; we love them for their indi- 
vidual worth. But such as are worthiest know well that their 
principles are no private or peculiar heirloom. They cannot fully 
enjoy the bequest of their forefathers without welcoming the 
kindred spirits who, during succeeding generations, have sought 
with thema common faith. If our ears are too sensitive in catching 
a tone of possibly unnecessary exhortation to those whom we call 
the “new men” among us, it is a fault easily to be condoned. 
The very circumstances of the service to which we allude illustrate 
better than anything else the way in which the two currents of 
church life among us run side by side. The bi-centenary of the 
Act of Toleration and the contingent narrative of the preacher 
took us back to old Presbyterianism ; the institution of the 
Association on whose behalf the sermon was preached, and the 
very fabric in which the congregation assembled, testified to the 
new Unitarianism. While we will not willingly let the rich man ot 
noble lineage go from us we confess ourselves drawn rather to 
look for the strength that fertilises in the constant influx of 
vigorous minds from surrounding circles, and from different 
strains of religious descent. In making these observations in 
reference to the subject we rather supplement than oppose the 
sentiments expressed on Wednesday morning. The old element 
aud the new are bound together in a common hfe ; and we serve 
the good cause best by copying the excellences naturally pecuhar 
to each. 

We have but space to draw attention to the departure in 
practice, which is no departure in spirit, taken on Thursday at the 
Annual Meeting. Henceforward the limitation of voting member- 
ship to subscribers of one guinea and upwards per year is 
abolished. In large-hearted sympathy the Association opens its 
doors to all who are bold enongh to enter, and trasts to each to 
do his best for the funds. It is a momentous but not an ill- 
considered step. The subject is one that has been before the 
subscribers for a long time. Now it is settled we would urge on 
all who are glad at this proof of growing confidence between the 
members and the public who ought to become members the duty 
of rapidly and continuously extending the membership. There 
are 1,200 subscribers this year; next year ought to see the num. 
ber doubled. The thing can be done, and every effort must be 
mede to do it, ; . 


CHURCHES AND SOCIETIES. 


(Secretaries and others are particularly requested to send their reports. 


—which should be as brief as conventent—not later than Tuesday, 
otherwise such matter must be condensed or postponed. ) 
——=() 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 
ANNUAL CELEBRATIONS, 

Tuer annual gatherings connected with the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association were held this week. On Wednesday morning 
the Annual Service was held at Essex Church, The Mall, Kensington. 
There was a large and representative congregation. The Rev. T. R. 
Dobson, formerly of Brighton, conducted the earlier portion of the 
service, which consisted of hymns, reading (from 1. Pet. i1.), and 
prayer. Owing to the noise of passing vehicles there was at times 
some difficulty in hearing this portion of the service ; but the sermon, 
delivered by the Rev. H. Enfield Dowson, was well heard by all. 
The following is a condensed report of the sermon which will 
appear in full next week. 

The Rev. H. E. Dowson selected as his text a portion of the 6th 
verse of the 16th Psalm :—“ Yea, I have a goodly heritage.” He began 
by reminding his hearers that this year is the bi-centenary of the 
passing of the Toleration Act. Two hundred years have now elapsed 
since the enactment of the measure which led to the foundation of 
our Churches. His discourse was accordingly, in the main, a glowing 
eulogy of our noble ancestry and our honourable traditions as a 
religious body. We are descended from the Puritans. To be able to 
say this was no mean thing. From their earliest days the Puritans 
were the vanguard of the nation’s life ; they were the defenders of the 
purest form of Protestantism, and the upholders of religious and 
civil liberty. From the days of Elizabeth to the days of William ITL. 
they upheld the banner of freedom bravely and faithfully ; and if we 
now enjoy our freedom in peace, none daring to make us afraid, it is 
because our forefathers in the day of struggle did not shrink from 
enduring hardness, and often the bitterness of death. When he (the 
preacher) was a student at Heidelberg his teacher spent months of 
attention upon the Puritan battle for freedom in England. It would 
have been well for Germany if she, too, had had such’a battle two or 
three hundred years ago. One thing which strikes us about these 
religious ancestors of ours is, not alone their Protestantism and their 
ardour for liberty ; but their burning zeal, the courage and self- 
devotion they showed in the cause which they served. They 
were men who had been cast in an iron mould. They had 
been trained to expect hardship in their struggles for freedom ; 
they took it as part of their religious duty to bear much and 
sacrifice much. God be praised, then, for our ancestry. Voblesse 
oblige is a motto never to be forgotten by their descendants. The 
trials endured by the Two Thousand ministers ejected under the Act 
of Uniformity were dwelt upon. But their sacrifices only made their 
cause more dear to them—it bound them more closely to it. What is 
so precious to us as a cause for which we suffer? In the great day of 
the trial of the Bishops in the reign of James II., when all Protestant 
England was united as it had never been united before, our religious 
ancestry stood shoulder to shoulder with the opponents of kingly 
oppression. From the passing of the Toleration Act in 1689 onwards 
was our era of chapel building. The simple barn-like structures which 
our forefathers raised were not very beautiful, but they are monu- 
ments sacred to our hearts, because the feet of brave and faithful 
men have trodden them for generations. Our fathers were the first 
to grasp the meaning’of religious liberty. They had suffered by its 
denial to themselves. The iron of injustice had entered their souls, 
and now that they had chapels of their own they did not seek to 
make them strongholds of any peculiar views which they then 
held, but left the succeeding generations of worshippers within 
their walls free to discover the truth for themselves. This was 
the unique feature which distinguished the birth of our churches. 
In respect of theological opinions our forefathers differed little from 
their neighbours. They had split from the Established Church, not 
upon points of doctrine, but upon questions of Church government. 
Presbyterian in name and Trinitarian in faith, the worshippers in the 
chapels they built were, nevertheless, left free as the breath of 
heaven, absolutely unshackled and unpledged, as regards the religious 
opinions they might form in the future. Two features have distin- 
guished the history of these chapels: first, continuity in their congre- 
gational life ; yet with this, gradual change in their congregational 
belief. There is a saying that blood is thicker than water. He (the 
preacher) believed in the old Presbyterian blood with all his heart, 


and as illustrating continuity of congregational life, he mentioned> 


that when the chapel was built in which he now ministers at Gee 
Cross there was not one subscriber of a £10 note-or upwards to its 
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erection whose ancestor did not subscribe to the erection of the old 
chapel whose place it took. The progressive change in theological 
opinion from Trinitarianism through the stage of Arianism, to the 
Unitarianism of to-day, which characterised the history of our 
chapels, was pointed out, and also the fact that their worshippers 
have uniformly been leaders in every Liberal cause. Our lead- 
ing laymen have been pioneers in every important movement in 
progress, and have exercised an influence in public life which has 
often been the subject of remark when compared with the fewness 
of their numbers. The remaining portion of the discourse was devoted 
to a consideration of the question how far we as a religious body 
to-day are worthy of our ancestry. What has been the effect upon us 
of our lengthened enjoyment of liberty? Has our ease tended to 
slacken our zeal for the worship of God in spirit and in truth? He 
(the preacher) was afraid there was a laxity growing up in our midst. 
The ancient spirit of sacrifice is not amongst us to the extent which 
one would like to see. Does not the attractive influence of the 
Established Church, or the attractions of residence in the country, 
cause some among us to get loose from the Church in which they 
were reared, and which still has the allegiance of their conscience ? 
We all need to be re-baptised with the spirit of our fathers. We have 
liberty enough, but we have not our fathers’ zeal. We want a bit of 
persecution. We are the spoiled children of toleration, ease, and 
liberty. Our churches, our missions, our Sunday-schools, all need 
more people who have the readiness to make real sacrifices which 
characterised our fathers. There are those who spend as much money 
on a dinner-party or a ball as would make the fortune of a mission for 
half a year. Under the lead of our foremost man a movement has 
been originated which may lead to closer union and co-operation 
among us. The spirit of our fathers, their burning zeal and willing 
self-devotion, would be its true inspiration. 

At the close of the sermon a collection was taken, amounting to 
£53 15s, 8d., a sum slightly less than last year’s collection. 


THE CONFERENCE. 


At the conference which took place on Wednesday evening in Essex 
Hall, Essex-street, the chair was taken by the president, Dr. L. M\ 
ASPLAND, Q.C., the papers for discussion being on the following 
subjects :—(1) “Modern Difficulties of the Orthodox in Accepting 
Unitarian Views ;” (2) “ How Can We Best Promote Self-supporting 
Churches Among the People ?” 

The PRrEstpENT said that the engagements of the Rev. J. C. Street, 
of Belfast, did not permit him to be present to read the paper he had 
prepared, and therefore he had provided a substitute in the person of 
his son, the Rev. C. J. Street, of Croydon, the worthy son of a worthy 
sire—(hear hear.) 

The Rev. C. J. Srreret (Croydon) said that he was placed in 
rather a difficult position. It was said that a son should not bear his 
father’s sins, but he was afraid he must bear them that night, and he 
must say that on the whole he agreed with the position taken up in the 
paper, but he could not say that he absolutely agreed with it. There- 
fore in his reply it was possible he might be able to side a little with 
speakers in attacks uf®n his father, but in any case he urged people to 
speak their minds as soon as the paper was over, so that they might 
have a good discussion on it~-(hear, hear), He then read the 
following paper :— 

Movern DIFFIcULTIES OF THE as IN ACCEPTING UNITARIAN 
IEWS. ‘ 

I am not responsible for the title of this paper. It was selected for 
me. Iam like the German preacher who had to preach before the 
king from a text chosen for him just as he was entering the pulpit, 
He used great freedom with his text. I must use the like freedom. 

Those who chose my text had some meaning for the word 
“Orthodox” other than its etymological one. They could not wish 
any one to give up what was truly “ Orthodox.” I suspect they had an 
idea that beneath the other phrase “ Unitarian views” somethin 
more akin to “Orthodoxy” would be found. By the “ Orthodox ” 
suppose was meant the worshippers in the Popular Churches. And 
the question I am asked to discuss is why these persons do not 
accept Unitarian views? What difficulties stand in their way ? 

Two elements of difficulty beset us at the very beginning—first, the 
worshippers in the Popular Churches, or the “Orthodox,” are by no 
means the representatives of any fixed and final statement of doctrine. 
They, in a loose and conventional sort of way, may be said to accept 
certain Creeds, standards, and confessions, but you find when you 
press them closely and try to bind them to the precise terms of any 
one of these, they rebel and refuse to be so fettered—they escape 
from Creeds to the Bible, and from the Bible to Christ, and, many of 
them, from Christ to Reason and Conscience. In other words your 
term ‘‘ Orthodox,” whatever it might do in the past, no longer repre- 
sents any definite theological system, or any unchangeable conclusions. 
And then, secondly, when they or we ask what are Unitarian views ? 
unexpectedly to the inquirers, the like indefiniteness and uncertainty 
are found. The persons called Unitarians have not even the sort of 
fixedness which nominal Creeds give. They have no standards and 
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no formule. Every man among them defines his own position ‘for 
himself, and every master in their Israel is careful, after his most 
precise definition of Unitarian views, to say that he is speaking only 
for himself, and has no right authority or pretence to speak for 
any one else. 

These two difficulties bar the way to any precise solution of the 
problem presented to me for discussion. From what have the 
To what is it we think of leading them? Iknow 
that there are still a few ossified and stranded’ theologians who 
represent, in a dead and doleful way, some of the old dogmas which 
led to the initiation of the Unitarian controversy. They not only use 
the old nomenclature, but believe they use it with the old significa- 
tions,‘ Now and then Church Courts are appealed to, and standards 
are referred to, and there is a sort of make-believe that everything is 
unchanged. But the great majority of those who stand by, and 
especially of those who-only read and profit by the signs of the times 
know that there is an unreality in all this; and they gaze upon it as 
if they were looking upon some ancient miracle play. You could not 
get these to affirm that they are really bound by the Creeds and 
phraseology which belonged to other days, and to a state of knowledge 
which the world has far outgrown. ‘To the large majority, therefore, 
the old “ Orthodoxy ” no longer exists. They feel none of its bonds, and 
they acknowledge none of its limitations. Undoubtedly they use or 
hear phraseology, which is not the best vehicle for their modern 
thought, and nothing but ‘the sanction of Custom and Association 
could reconcile them to use it now. But they find it possible to put 
new wine into old skins, and continue to doso, though every now and 
then an explosion follows. At times the incongruity of old Creed and 
modern thought forces itself upon their minds, and they try to escape 
into a more logical position. Some few find that the change in them 
is so great that no Church nomenclature will suit them. Elastic as 
theological terms have proved to be, they will not hold, without 
bursting, the fermenting, throbbing thought which new culture, new 
discoveries, and new experiences have developed. These men cannot 
be held by the limitations which seem inherent in all churches, and 
to belong to all systems of theology. Neither Trinitarian Creeds nor 
Unitarian views are attractive to them. They feel the necessity’ of 
escaping into alarger freedom and a more human world. Others 
there are who, also. struck with the change in themselves, 
and in their altered attitude to the old. standards, feel 
impelled to give up old ties and associations, and take 
a new departure. They are attracted fora while by the little organised 
group of Unitarians. Channing, Martineau, Freeman Clarke, and 
Parker are like magnets, and the true metal that is in themselves 
regponds to those powerful natures. Some of them take their places 
among the Unitarians, and for a time feel that they have found their 
hearts’ desire. They are cheerful, enthusiastic, full of a new-created 
zeal, They wonder others have not seen this method of escape from 
the old “ Orthodoxy,” and are almost impatient their former associates 
should so long delay. But time, knowledge, and association gradually 
modify their feelitigs, their enthusiasm simmers down, and their zeal 
gives place to a calculated calmness. Meanwhile, the vast majority of 
the “ Orthodox,” who, no longer believe all the propositions in the 


. Creeds,: stay in the Churches where the Creeds are repeated, suffer 


themselves’ to use old. words with new meanings, and follow the 
example so widely set in all churches of justifying each other in non- 
naturalinterpretations. They feelthe fermentation of the new thought, 
and are aware that radical changes are at hand, but they are willing to 
wait for adevelopment which will come without any effort or any suffer- 
ing of tlieitown, Besides they are really embarrassed. They do not 
want to drift outside of the stream of Christian life and thought, they 
would rather stand as long as they can by the old-landmarks, and 
they eling to life-long associations and friendships. What would they 
gain, they naturally ask,:by leaving their old chirches? ‘Are they not 


_as free in the old churches as they would be in the new? Who 


checks their freedom now! There is no Inquisition, no living Church 
Court, no actual test... Their thought-is untrammelled, their speech is 
free. True, terms are used in liturgies, prayers, and sermons which 
belong to the distant past, and to a former culture; but no man 
binds them to acceptance thereof, or to any enforced definitions. For 


 the-sake of association and fellowship they can put up with a little 


want of logic, or a little inaccuracy of speech, and all the more readily 
because the responsibility does not rest upon them. Outside Chris- 
tianity they will not go—they feel there is no need to go. 
represents life, culture, civilisation, and salvation to them. And 
inside its boundaries, where can they go as gainers from their present 
surroundings ? They seea small group of churches called Free Chris- 
tian, Unitarian, Non-Subscribing, &e., they read the writings of their 
scholars and saints, and they are brought face to face with “ Unit- 
arian Views.” The picture of a really free Church, where thought 
may clothe itself with the most fitting, language, where there is no 
hindrance to mind or soul where the. inquirer is stimulated and 
encouraged, where neither Creed, doctrinal trust, tradition, nor views, 
are permitted to restrain the earnest nature, is wonderfully attractive. 
It dawns upon the eyes of the man who is strnggling with limitations 
as the true Church of God. It is large as man’sneeds. It findsroom 
for every thought and aspiration. » Its language is universal. Towards 
such a Church the soul eagerly turns. But where is it to be found ? 
Ts it heré among these Unitarians? There are not many of them ; they 
they are not very influential—they seem among the weak and despised. 
What of that? Before to-day the weak and despised have conquered 
the ,vorld, and the little things have subdued the mightiest princi- 
palfties. So the “ Orthodox” look close into the phenomenon presented 
by this group of churches, with the wish that they could find the ideal 
church, To us they say, “Who are you? What do you stand for?” 


’ 


It still | 
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Our answer has been two-fold: (1) We are a body of free men who 
have broken away from the bondage of Creeds and confessions, 
acknowledging no external authority, and subject to no ecclesiastical 
control. We follow the guidance of Reason and Conscience. We 
gather from experience, history, and observation our knowledge, and 
we do not allow any arbitrary outside authority, whether of person 
book, church, or tradition to determine our opinions or our conduct 
for us. We are open-eyed and open-souled in the universe, and are 
always seeking for and obtaining new light, guidance, and inspiration. 
We have no dogmas, we have no Creed, we have no finalities. Weare 
Sees after truth. Weare eager for righteousness. We believe in 
reality. 

But (secondly) in our free search some of us say we have also been 
finders. We have found that the dogmata of “ Orthodoxy,” e.g., the 
authority of the Bible, the doctrine of the Trinity, the scheme of 
Calvinism, including the Fall, the Atonement, Redemption, Repro- 
bation and Hell are indefensible ; and in their place we set the 
authority of Reason and Conscience, the Unity or unipersonality cf 
God, the gradual growth of man, the constant drawing together of the 
Divine and the Human, the leadership and inspiring life of the man 
of Nazareth, and the immortality and blessedness of the whole 
Human Race. Some among us would say they have found more than 
this ; they say that the “sufficiency” for our religious faith is in the 
“Scriptures” which are inspired or contain a record of inspiration— 
that Jesus is the Christ, divinely attested and endowed—the king 
and head of the Church, supernaturally gifted and commissioned, and 
therefore our Master and Lord. His word, therefore, is final and his 
teaching is pure gold from the mint of God. 


Now, these two answers meet the “Orthodox” as they approach us. 
They are probably, or some of them are, startled at our principles of 
freedom, and are afraid where such principles will lead them. The 
timid start back and are frightened again into their native folds in 
pure dread of the unknown pastures into which this dangerous liberty 
may lead them. Many of these will never more come near us. They 
look upon us as outlaws who wander without guidance over trackless 
wilds and who will perish in unknown worlds. But brave men 
acknowledge the soundness of the position and have no hesitation 
in accepting our platform. Some of them in doing so find it 
possible to remain in their old Churches which now are tolerant 
of divergencies, and make no curious inquisitions into opinions, 
while others step outside all organisations and move as. free 
men over the ample fields of thought which our age opens out 
before them. A few join our churches, and are mostly found 
in the front ranks of freedom, grasping with firm hands the 
banner of progress which, but for them, might be held unsteadily by 
feebler men than they. But as the “orthodox” gaze upon our 
“views,” whether these are of the Radical or Conservative thinkers 
among us, they detect a want of logic in the position even if they 
admit their superiority over the dogmas they fain would leave behind. 
These “ views” look like another “ creed ” or another “ crystallisation,” 
and they seem to be buttressed in the old well-known way by texts, 
authorities, and sanctions. Some linger for awhile because they find 
opinions like their own ; and some come boldly over, wrenching olden 
ties and facing untold obloquy and, more zealous than the men they 
join, are enthusiastic propagandists of the new “views” of truth 
they have found. But enthusiasm for “views” or “doctrines” or 
“dogmas” does ‘not last long in days like these, when the light is 
flooding in upon the world, and these apostles grow steady and quiet, 
adapting themselves to the calm atmosphere into which they have 
come. Our principles of freedom attract like mountain breezes, and 
the robust and vigorous readily hail them ; but our “ views” are at 
once so indeterminate and so void of finality that even at best they 
are but stepping stones over mental quagmires leading to firmer 
ground and breezy heights. 

There is a wide acceptance of our principles of free thinking and 
free teaching, and a growing acceptance of the duty of free speaking. 
But this is the natural product of the age. Nearly all its tendencies 
are in this direction. And within many sections of the Churches 
called “ Orthodox” there is as large a comprehension of it as among 
ourselves. If now, as of old, the Churches insisted upon uniformity 
there would be a widespread revolt, if not a general revolution. But 
bonds are being loosed, tests are fewer and feebler, and everything is 
done to make the path of the thinker plainer and easier before him. 
Only the weakest barriers are erected, and these may be pushed aside 
or lightly vaulted, and the outcry is faint and feeble. The age is 
enlisted on the side of freedom. 


And as to “views.” These are changing all around us. In many 
of the popular Churches the old theology is dead. A broader teaching 
is heard from many an “ Orthodox” pulpit than from some of our 
“Free” Churches. Clergy and-laity alike are giving up the old 
dogmas, and accepting the newer “ views.” And only at odd times ts 
there any: outcry or revolt.’ When the outcry is made a mighty 
chorus of condemnation arises, and “bigotry,” as it is called, is 
silenced. Men find themselves free to hold and to express opinions 
that used to be looked upon as deadly heresy, and they are neither 
excommunicated nor shunned. Opinions and- doctrines held by 
Unitarians long ago are widely accepted in all the Churches now. 
Unitarians themselves: find little difficulty in worshipping among 
many, of the so-called ‘ Orthodox,” and many are doing: so to -the 
neglect of their old habits and associates. They thus find themselves 
jostled by crowds instead of gazing over wide spaces of tenantless 
pews before they find a fellow-worshipper. .They escape from isola- 
tion, from social ostracism, from cheerless services, and froma chilling 
assembly, and find themselves among crowds, in happy companionship, 
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in stately and glowing forms of worship, and amid a warm enthusiasm 
that stirs their souls to joy. Is it wonderful they go? 

On the other hand, when men find that the penaltics for holding 
“views” which are not unlike the Unitarian are few, even while 
remaining within the popular Churches, why should they give up 
their old places, old friends, and old associations and cast in their lot 
with us? They say they can hold any “views” and be unmolested. 
Why should they face all the discomforts of joining a small com- 
munion whose popular name “ Unitarian” is itself a disability, and 
why should they place their families at so grave a disadvantage, when, 
after all, they can hold Unitarian “ views” and remain still in the old 
connection ? 

What is there among Unitarians to attract these persons? We are 
few, feeble, and scattered. We have little wealth—small social stand- 
ing—poor assemblies. Our enthusiasm is faint. We have no mis- 
sionary fervour. Our unity is rather in our negations than in our 
affirmations. Some of us may insist upon our views, but many others 
say these are very secondary matters, and we ought certainly not to 
insist upon them. Our agreementsare in our denials. Denials are not 
attractive. The iconoclast does not win. The work is important, and 
it must be done ; but you do not easily win men from the quiet realms 
of prayer and meditation to join you in it. Besides, can they not, if 
they wish, feel and utter their denials where they are without coming 
tous? Put aside our principle of freedom, which even we are afraid 
to trust to the uttermost, and what is there left with us which abso- 
lutely differentiates usfrom them? The halting textual Unitarianism 
of half-a-century ago—which still finds its champions among us—offers 
not the slightest attraction to the thinker who is emerging from the 
older faith. He will not stop to balance texts and collate manuscripts 
in order to reach authoritative Christian doctrine. All this belongs 
to the time of our fathers. And when we dive below the surface of 
our own’ differences and reach the fundamentals where there is a 
general agreement, what then? We find in these very agreements 
new difticulties. Suppose we say here are certain grand affirma- 
tions, ‘The Universal Fatherhood of God,” “The Brotherhood 
of Mankind,” and “Universal Salvation,’ we find that others 
besides ourselves are making similar affirmations, and, when 
we look closely, we discover outside the Christian world alto- 
gether affirmations of a kindred character. So that even on 
ground like this we do not stand alone. “Orthodox” folk 
find it not impossible to accept conclusions like these and still remain 
where they are; and the bolder natures challenge these teachings 
themselves, not so much in denial of them, as in the demand for the 
authority by which they are sustained. The fact seems to be that, so 
far as our “views” are known or understood, the “ orthodox” feel 
themselves quite at liberty to hold them and to remain where they 
are. They see no sufficient reason for comingtous. They can get all 
we have, so far as “ views” are concerned, by staying where they are, 
and they avoid the penalty of isolation, peculiarity, and social dis- 
comfort which they would experience if they came to us. If they 
found persecution followed their change of views by remaining where 
they are, they would come out and face the consequences ; but as a 
matter of fact, the laity are all but absolutely untrammelled, and the 
ministry are finding a toleration and acquiescence in their heresy, 
which in former days would have been impossible. No doubt in all 
this there isa lack of that fine sense of honour and truth which the 
noblest souls ever stand for. While the Creedsard Articles remain, and 
the “Trust Deeds” are unaltered, there mustremain theimplication that 
theyare tobe accepted and believed. Finely-strung natures will leavethe 
churches which still have this nominal or actual bondage. But will 
they cometo us? Only aselect few, and even these come not because 
of our “ views,” but because of our “principles.” They soon discover 
that our “views” are unsettled, that there are none which are 
authoritative, and none which are universally accepted ; but they 
hear us all speaking of the right of private judgment, ‘the freedom 
of the soul,” and the duty of accepting whatever can be proved to be 
true. These principles attract them. It is not our “views.” 
Opinions are interesting and attractive, especially as held by persons 
whom we love and admire ; but we do not accept them on this account ; 
we only give them respectful hospitality and examination. The 
opinions or “views” of Unitarians are not in themselves attractive, 
though men would like to know what certain noble men have 
believed. Parker and Channing and Emerson, Beard and Tayler and 
Martineau, are men of such mark and fame that the “orthodox” 
naturally desire to know what they thought; but after reading and 
studying them they feel no impulse to join our churches. They soon 
discover that most of these men held views which when uttered were 
heresies among -Unitarians, and that to some Unitarians even now 
these names are full of dread omen, and the “views” they represent 
are shunned as spiritual poison. It would be useless to join our 
ranks, therefore, because of the “views” of these great men, for we 
are not agreed in their acceptance among ourselves. Let it be known 
and avowed—we have no definite “views,” there is no “creed” 
accepted by us, we no longer stand, if we ever did stand, for any special 
dogmas, and we cannot put forward with authority any set of 
opinions as universally accepted among us. This being so, the diffi- 
culties in the way of the “orthodox” accepting our “ views” are in- 
superable. 

Surely this is not what we stand for. We are not a competing 
sect. We have no rival Creed to set up. We are not among those 
who think doctrines are essential to salvation. We do not believe 
that one set of opinions will save and another set condemn. We set 
up no banner of opinions. Our standard is the freedom of the Mind 
~—the Supremacy of Conscience ~the authority of Truth. Reason is 
our Instrument, Conscience our Guide, and Truth our Goal, As we 


hold aloft a standard like this, and show that we grasp it firmly, and 
are faithful to its principles, we attract with a power that becomes 
irresistible. But we are measured by our standard. And when men 
see that among ourselves men are thrust aside, or subject to dis- 
abilities, or kept out of communion, or denied fellowship, or in any 
way placed at disadvantage, because of their opinions, they say these 
men are false to their principles, they are not strong enough, wise 
enough, brave enough to carry the great standard of freedom, and we 
need not join their ranks. If we would be true to freedom we must 
be faithful to the uttermost. If we would gain the “ Orthodox” we 
need not emphasize our “ views” or any of our “ views,” but we must 
illustrate our principles by absolute fidelity to freedom—by showing 
our confidence that only through such freedom can truth be found, 
and that all men who by its exercise bring new views and truths to 
light are benefactors of the race—in the line of the prophets and 
saints, in harmony with the great soul who said “why even of your- 
selves judge ye not what is right?” and in obedience to that impulse 
from Heaven which sends every soul to search for itself into the sub- 
lime verities of the Universe. 


The Rev. Henry Rawirnes, of Huddersfield, who opened the dis- 
cussion, said that the general impression he had got from Mr. Street’s 
paper was that there was really hardly any difficulty whatever in 
the way of the Orthodox coming to them. There were one or two 
phrases in the paper which seemed to imply a contrary opinion, and at 
one point Mr. Street said the diticulties were insuperable, whilst at 
the same time he seemed to imply almost all through the paper that 
the Orthodox were approaching them—that a great many of them- 
selves were very near where the Orthodox Churches were, and that 
there were really no very serious difficulties in the way. On the 
whole, the paper struck him as lacking precision in bringing them to 
the real point they had to come to—(hear, hear). He assumed, how- 
ever difficult it might be to define Orthodoxy precisely, and however 
difficult it might be to define Unitarianism, that all of them believed 
that historically there had been a difference, and that there is a 
difference now. It appeared to him that Mr. Street minimised that 
difference far too much. In the conference which had taken place 
that afternoon upon the Postal Mission it had been brought out very 
clearly that when Orthodox people had joined Unitarians bitter 
persecutions had been going on, and he was inclined to think, if 
anything profitable was to result from the discussion, that they 
must endeavour to draw the main lines that indicated the 
directions in which Orthodox Churches and they themselves were 
going. He should be inclined to define Orthodoxy for present 
purposes as a tendency to rely upon tradition and authority, 
and to distrust reason ; and they might fairly define Unitarianism as 
a tendency of thought which relied upon reason and conscience, and 
claimed perfect freedom of thought. He was inclined to maintain, in 
opposition to Mr. Street, that the Orthodox Churches were very far 
from themselves, and that there was a great deal to do to remove the 
differences between them. He supposed that the result of the 
experience of all of them was that a great many people had no 
difficulty whatever in accepting our beliefs, but they had a great 
difficulty in professing them openly and joining Unitarians. It must 
be understood whether they were discussing the difficulties of joining 
Unitarian Churches, or the difficulties in accepting their principles, 
intellectual or moral. He supposed they did not want tospend much 
time over those people whom Dr. Martineau defined as “ cowards and 
sneaks,” that is, those who held Unitarian beliefs, but would not 
profess them. It was a far more important question to fully under- 
stand the difficulties which prevented the Orthodox from accepting 
Unitarian beliefs. They must trust to the manly ones among the 
Orthodox to come and join them, and they could only try to shame 
the others. With regard to the difficulties of the Orthodox in accept- 
ing their beliefs, he deprecated any tendency to uniformity. Mr. 
Street in his paper spoke slightingly of those who dealt 
in textual criticism. That was a kind of religious discus- 
sion with which he himself had no sympathy whatever, and 
he .did not believe that any great profit could result from 
it in the present day; a far more serious problem lay much 
deeper. He had defined Orthodoxy as an attachment to tradition or 
authority. They found that people were willing to give up tradition 
or authority on one point, but not on another. That was a question 
which must be met on their own ground, and those who did that 
work were doing a valuable one. Amongst Unitarians there was not 
entire loyalty to reason and entire freedom in matters of opinion. 
Some held by Channing, some by the Bible, and some by the old 
forms of liturgies. Those things indicated varieties in their allegiance 
to reason, and in their freedom of conscience and thought some cf 
them might be able to meet the Orthodox on one line others en 
another, and he thought they ought to deprecate any tendency to 
uniformity in their methods—(hear, hear). ‘To come tothe difficulties 
in a practical way there were those arising from the position of the 
Orthodox and those arising from the position of Unitarians, He sup: 
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posed it would be admitted from the Unitarian point of view that 
one of the great difficulties of the Orthodox was their “invincible 
ignorance,” though they might not know it--(laughter). It was no use 
trying to teach a man colour-blind the harmonies of colours, and 
therefore if a person would insist upon attaching authority to the 
Bible, and if they were not able to get him to lock at the matter 
historically and critically the case was hopeless, and they could not go 
any further. In connection with the Postal Mission he had adver- 
tised a pamphlet on Unitarianism, and sent some pamphlets to two 
gentlemen who had applied for them. The gentlemen {wrote back 
saying they were very much interested in the books, and had got a 
considerable number of new ideas from them, but that they had some 
objections and difficulties, and they urged some of the difficulties, 
which were a string of texts from the Bible with regard to the 
divinity of Christ and so on. They wanted to know what he made of 
those. He wrote back and told them as best he could, and they said, 
“Very good; here are some more. What do you make of these ?” 
He answered them, and they sent still more. He suspected some- 
thing, and in his next letter said, “Will you tell me frankly what 
your aim is in writing to me? Are you trying to convert me to 
Orthodoxy?” They actually wrote back and said “ Yes ”—(laughter). 
He invited them to his house ; they had two hours’ conversation. He 
put them in several corners, and they had been upon very friendly 
terms since, but he did not know whether he had made any impres- 
sion upon them, and he did not feel at liberty to go any further with 
those gentlemen. Coming to the difficulties in their own position, he 
said some people seemed to think that Unitarianism led almost essen- 
tially to no religion. He supposed they would all admit there was 
more of agnosticism in Unitarianism than there was in Orthodoxy— 
(cries of “no”). He meant that the Orthodox people professed and 
believed that they knew more about God’s dealings with man than 
Unitarians did—(cries of “no”). Did not the good old Orthodox 
* John Wards” believe that God would burn up every one who did not 
believe in Christ? Unitarians did not believe that. They be- 
lieved that even the honest Atheist was not going to suffer 
anything for his honesty in a future life. They did not 
know God was going to do so, and on that account they believed 
he was not going to. They were so far agnostic, so far not 
knowing, with regard to the dealings of God with men; and that 
applied toa great many things. Therefore there was some ground 
for fear on the part of the Orthodox that perfect freedom of thought 
would lead to agnosticism or atheism. Moreover a great many 
Orthodox people when they began to think went to sheer agnosticism 
and sheer atheism. Unitarians had to establish that their freedom of 
thought did not lead them to the condition of having no religion, but 
that they could logically retain all the essential elements of a 
religious spirit. Those people who had gone on to atheism or 
agnosticism turned round and said Unitarians did not go far enough. 
He supposed they must call that a difficulty of the heterodox in 
accepting Unitarian beliefs. Unitarians had to teach that in adopting 
the views they held, in keeping to the fundamental instincts of the 
religious spirit, and following the great moral and religious heroes in 
the main lines of their life, they were not going against reason, but 
were conforming to all the canons of the laws of reason, and that was 
a great task. He did not believe that their faith was simply arrived 
at, though it might be very simple when they had got it. As Tennyson 
wrote :— 
“Oh, thou who after toil and storm 

May seem to have reached a clearer air, 

Whose faith is centred everywhere, 

Nor cares to fix itself to form ”—— 


He would point out that they ought to use the utmost sympathy 
with those who had to pass through the toil and storm. It was after 
toil and storm that the faith was reached, and instead of condemning 
those who had gone from the Orthodox to the ranks of the heterodox 
one of the main problems of Unitarians was how to meet those who 
were really desiring a faith which was centred everywhere, and cared 
not to fix itself to form, and the more sympathy they could show 
them, and the more entirely they could show them that the Unitarian 
faith was not contrary to reason, and that it was not necessarily 
based only on reason, the more would they succeed in their work— 
(applause). 

Dr. GREAVES (Canterbury) said that Moses had told the children 
of Israel not to be too hard on the nations they conquered, because 
they had themselves known what it was to be bondsmen in the land 
of Egypt. He had himself been a bondsman — Orthodox of the 
severest type, brought up in the heart of the Evangelical Orthodox 
Anglican Church, and he had been a priest in that communion. The 
question before the Conference was, what was it that hindered 
the Orthodox from adopting Free Christian or Unitarian views ? 
From his experience it was this—that certain dogmas were engrained 
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into the Orthodox, they having learnt them in their earliest years, 
One of them was, that this ill-starred planet of ours, “No. 3 of the 
Solar system,” was under a curse ; that our ancestor did something 
wrong, and drew down God’s wrath upon him and all his posterity, 
and that there was only one cure for it, which was believing in the 
efficacy of the blood spilt on a certain disgraceful occasion, outside a 
certain city wall. It was taken as an axiom that everyone born into 
this world was on his road to the infernal fires, unless something 
saved him ; in other words, that condemnation was the common lot of 
all men, and salvation the exception. The Calvinist preached that ; 
but he could quote from a sermon which had been preached by Dean 
Alford at Canterbury,—-“ Only slumber, only sleep, only forget, only 
neglect to go forward, and it will be too late ; the door will be shut, 
and you will be knocking in vain outside.” The idea of the vast 
religious majority was-—How do you Unitarians expect to be saved 
without a Saviour? They forget that God is their Saviour. They 
want a go-between, between man and the offended deity. They said: 
“Tow do you Unitarians expect to be saved? Do you say that your 
righteousness, your morality, fair as it is, will stand the test of an all- 
saving God?” “No, no; but we know that God is merciful,”—‘ Merci- 
ful only in his own way.” It was engrained in them that there was no 
mercy out of Christ. In the next place they said: “ Do you Unitarians 
think that all Trinitarians will be lost?” ‘No, certainly not.” 
“ Perhaps you think us idolaters?” “ Well, we do ina sense.” “Do 
you think we shall all be ruined?” “No.” “Then we are on the safe 
side ; you yourselves do not think it involves condemnation, and we 
cannot afford to run this stupendous risk of giving up our faith in 
Christ.” Those were some of the reasons why the Orthodox did not 
come over, and there were others. A great deal of good was being 
done by Trinitarian preachers, and when a person had built up a little 
useful popularity, and could make a large congregation hang upon 
his lips, and perhaps sway them away from what is evil to what is good, 
to give that all up was nota thing to be lightly enterprised. Orthodox 
people also said that religion was not like mathematics, logic, and those 
things ; it was out of the plane of common worldly things. ‘ No 
doubt, in a hard argument, you Unitarians have the best of it; but 
God’s ways are not as ours,” forgetting that they are a great deal 
better, not a great deal worse. They think they must do something 
harder than simply believing in the Almighty goodness of the one 
God ; so some turned away because the thing was too easy, and 
others went away in a fright. What was wanted to make them 
come over was to make them think deep enough to unlearn the 
traditions of, perhaps, fifteen centuries, and it required a great deal 
of courage in a Trinitarian to be able to “unthink” all those things 
—(hear, hear). 


The Rev. Mr. Snett (Norwich) said he thought that the purely 
intellectual difficulties of the Orthodox in aceepting Unitarian 
beliefs would be overcome by a little more education. The practical 
question for the Conference was to try to arrive at an opinion con- 
cerning the difficulties which prevented those who approximated in 
opinion with Unitarians from joining them. Those difficulties had 
been placed before him in words like these :—“ You Unitarians do 
not believe in Christ.” Those words might not be strictly 
accurate, but they contained the expression of a popular sentiment 
with regard to the Unitarian community, and he apprehended that 
the underlying meaning of the expression was something like this: 
Unitarians have no central connection towards Jesus of Nazareth 
which can be relied upon as an authority in spiritual matters. He 
believed it was Goethe who said that the only real work which had 
been done in this world had been done by the realisation of person- 
ality. The history of all religions, centring as they do round great 
persons, illustrates the extreme force and truth of the remark, and it 
entirely coincided with his own experience in working among the 
Orthodox. The only way of bring:ng clearly home to people the 
ideas of Unitarians was by putting them in the pictorial fashion 
supplied by history and the providence of God, by telling of the 
living person, the ideal and glorious life of Jesus Christ—(applause). 
He had not been too short a time among Unitarians to notice an 
extreme timidity, utterly unwarranted it seemed to him, in speaking 
at all of the personality of Jesus Christ. If Unitarianism still formed 
a portion of Christianity that course seemed to him indefensible—(hear, 
hear). Another thing which prevented those who approximated tothem 
in idea from joining them twas that they had so very little enthusiasm 
in putting their convictions before men—(hear, hear). It seemed 
obvious that men who could not make up their mind about believing 
anything could not very well grow enthusiastic in spreading their 
views. Men who had no truth to place before men could not put it 
strongly—(hear). It might be said that if Unitarianism only repre- 
sented a negative attitude of mind, they could never be enthusiastic 
in presenting that attitude to men—(hear, hear.) The difference and 
the difficulty in the way of the nearly Unitarian among the orthodox 
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which kept them from joining Unitarians was a spiritual difference 
and a spiritual difficulty which lay first of all in the absence of an 
affectional and real relation to the great personality of Jesus Christ, 
and then in the want of enthusiasm in placing their ideas and con- 
victions before men—(applause). 

The Rey. R.A. Anmstrone(Liverpool), referring toa statement made 
by the last’speaker, said he had stated that the absence among some 
Unitarians of an affectional reverence of Jesus of Nazareth was one 
of the great causes of the non-influx of those who had been Orthodox 
into the Unitarian ranks. When they discussed how they were to 
draw the Orthodox to them, instead of discussing how they could 
make their own religious life more true and deep they sometimes 
ran the danger of being tempted’ into some divergence from truthful- 
ness for the sake of greater influence. It was a dangerous thing to 
discuss where it would be well to speak more lovingly of Jesus, when 
the primary essential was that every man should speak exactly as he 
felt--(hear, hear)—and never allow himself to be drawn into exag- 
gerating his feelings. A man might very likely be a better man if 
his feelings were different from what they were. If aman whose soul 
was not stirred at the mention of the name of Christ were stirred 
thereby he would probably gain a great spiritual force, and be a 
better man than he was; but it would be exceedingly injurious both 
to his own spiritual life and ‘to any influence for good he might be 
able to exercise if he were to allow his language concerning Christ to 
exceed the actual feeling which was in his heart—(hear, hear). A 
man should preach that which moved him, and if nothing moved 
him, then woe to him if he were a preacher ; but if anything moved 
him, be it the name of the Prophet of Nazareth or the name of any 
prophet or hero, let that be the text which should spring to his lips 
and give inspiration to his words—(hear, hear). He believed that one 
of the great difficulties in the way of getting people to join them was 
the widespread Agnosticism of the so-called Orthodox—(hear, hear). 
Men clung to authority or to materialistic phases of religion because 
of their distrust of spiritual realities. They felt instinctively that the 
only way in which they could hold by Christianity and religion at all 
was by allying themselves with some authoritative Church, putting 
themselves in connection with ritualistic preachers, or submitting 
themselves to an authoritative creed. It was because Unitarians 
appealed to them by means of a religion which rose out of their 
spiritual nature that they were, perhaps, not consciously, but instinc- 
tively, afraid of joining them; and it would not be otherwise until they 
themselves and the world at large had learnt that in the midst of all 
their discussions. the only true foundation for religious life is in 
the religious nature of man. That is the eternal foundation which the 
hand-of God Himself has laid ; it would not be till then that the 
Church which relies solely on spiritual realities will reap its harvest 
and win the people into its fold—(applause). 

The Rev. R. S. CrarK (Torquay), who stated that he was a convert 
from Orthodoxy to Unitarianism, said he had been reminded again and 
again by various Orthodox friends (and at times he had been bound to 
admit the remark was a just one), that there was a remarkable cold- 
ness and want of enthusiasm amongst them during divine service, 
and he had himself noted men and women indulging in the divine 
service as if it were some mechanical performance, and as if they did 
not feel that they were at the footstool of the Holy of Holies, and 
joining in the worship of the Great God. There wasamong Unitarians 
a great laxness or coldness, or want of life in the spirit of their wor- 
ship; that was noted by their Orthodox, and it militated strongly 
against them. Another point was the lack of the missionary spirit, 
and he was convinced that no Church which had not the missionary 
spirit could possibly exist or thrive as it ought to do—(hear, hear). 
In the West of England, unfortunately, the missionary spirit seemed 
to be almost dead. A few years ago he arranged for a course of week 
night lectures at his church, and the members of his own congrega- 
tion were nearly all conspicuous by their absence. Two months ago 
he lectured in a Unitarian pulpit, and he heard it said, “We hada 
splendid congregation, but they were wholly strangers.” If they 
wished to expand their borders they must cultivate the missionary 
spirit. Another objection taken by the Orthodox was the constant 
spirit of wrangling which prevailed amongst them—(laughter and 
“No”). Lately he had not been able to hand certain Unitarian 
journals to Orthodox friends, owing to the discussions which have been 
going on as to the adoption of the name Unitarian. If a great 
man dared to strike out a new line of thought for himself he was boy- 
cotted—(cries of “ No”), That had been his experience. By wran- 
gling over names and disputing about the works of men they were 
doing inestimable mischief, and keeping out of their ranks those whom 
they ought to welcome—(applause). 

The PRESIDENT: said that the general effect of the Paper upon his 
mind was that there were no such things as Unitarian views; and 
that being so, it seemed almost idle to haye a discussion as to whether 


there could’ be any difficulties in accepting them. Although ‘the 
freedom which was spoken: of in terms not more exalted than it 
deserved was the very condition of their religious life, yetit was 
impossible for them to put forth any natural or acquired capacities 
they might have unless freedom had led them on to something else. 
Freedom in itself was a sort of negative idea, meaning the absence of 
undue frestraint, and when their forefathers secured that precious 
freedom, the question arose, what use were they going to make of it? 
He did not think that mere free inquiry was a sufticient basis for a 
Christian Church. Every Christian Church should be free, but being 
free, it must be something else. There seemed to be something in- 
consistent in saying they had no written Creed, no authoritative con- 
fession of faith, and then to say, “ Nevertheless, we have certain 
beliefs which are perfectly engrained in our nature.” He did not 
understand the kind of freedom which was to be enjoyed only upon 
condition that it was never exercised. He agreed that there was 
more agnosticism amongst some of the Orthodox than there was 
amongst themselves. He believed that the amount of faith which a 
man might have varied inversely with the Articles of his Creed. By 
these he meant the convictions which a man must understand as the 
basis of his religious life. If they wanted mere freedom, why should 
they join any Church at all? Perhaps in some measure even joining 
in their own worship involved an amount of sacrifice of freedom, 
because one had often to listen to things one did not agree with. That 
was a sacrifice inherent in all the social relations to life. His view 
was that they had got their freedom, and he thought it was pretty 
completely established among them that what they had to do was 
to see that they made good use of it. He hoped they never would 
have an authoritative Creed, but he did not understand that 
as implying an absence of belief, and certainly not an absence of the 
right to express such convictions as one might have formed—(hear). 

The Rev. J. C. Street (Croydon), in replying to the discussion, 
said he found himself again in a difficulty, having to stand up to 
defend a position which he felt was not wholly defensible. He 
thought that some of the criticisms of one or two speakers had been 
admirably answered by others. One speaker thought that Unitarian- 
ism led to Agnosticism more than Orthodoxy, but that was a position 
he held to be absolutely untenable. That ;was answered by Mr. 
Armstrong when he pointed out that one of the main difficulties in 
dealing with their Orthodox friends was their veiled agnosticism. 

The Rev. H. Rawrines: I said that the Orthodox speak of our 
mode of thought as leading to Agnosticism. 


The Rev. J.C. Street said there was not a man or woman in the 
room whe had a devouter or more real faith than his father, and if 
he defined the principle of freedom as being the greatest of all 
principles with regard to religion it was not because that freedom had 
not brought a real and lasting faith to himself—(hear, hear). He 
held with his father in everything he had said upon the question of 
freedom. He held strongly and firmly by what was called the Unit- 
arian position, and he was proud of the Unitarian name, btit he was 
not sure whether his father was or not—(laughter). He dia not wonder 
his father sometimes shrank from taking the Unitarian name, owing 
to the persecution which he had suffered. He knew who were the 
causes of the persecution, and he simply said that those who perse- 
cuted his father were not bond Jide Unitarians, because Unitarians 
could not persecute. The possession and exercise of free religion had 
brought him to certain theological views which were commonly 
called Unitarian. It was almost impossible to express one’s 
religion except through some kind of theology. They were 
brought together as an association of individuals who chose 
to call themselves Unitarians or Free Christians ; if it weré an 
association of Churches called Unitarian he could not have anything 
to do with it, because his first principle was that of an-absolutely 
Free Church, unfettered by all creeds and dogmas, being ab- 
solutely free to find the truth wherever it might be. He might 
be a Unitarian personally, but he was a minister of a Free Church 
and unless he were absolutely free in the expression of his thoughts 
to his people—if they made any condition whatever with regard 
to his views he would give up his ministry to-morrow. He 
started first of all with the idea that textual criticism was a 
gréat thing, and if by working upon those lines they got people 
to say that they could not trust the Bible as an infallible autho- 
rity, but must trust their own reason and conscience, then those 
people had been brought to the real fundamental Unitarian principle. 
Historically speaking: Unitarianism had been associated with a 
method which had been based upon the sufficiency of the Scriptures 
with regard to matters of religion, and if many of them had grown 
out of that position into something higher and better they must not 
forget the origiti from which they had sprung. He thought the paper 
and some of the speeches showed that there were very few real 
difficulties of the Orthodox in accepting Unitarian views, The 
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difficulty was for them to avow their Unitarian views, and openly 
join those who proclaimed them. What was wanted was a little 
moral honesty, and he valued that ten thousand times more than he 
did a correct theological creed. He had no sympathy with Broad 
Church Orthodoxy. He did not want people to become Broad 
Churchmen in the Church of England or in the Nonconformist 
Churches ; but if they accepted Unitarian views let them come openly 
out of the churches which were limited, and take their stand upon a 
free platform. Above all things, what they had to do was to obey the 
call of God to be true to their divine nature, and there he thought 
the writer of the Paper had hit the truth. One speaker spoke detri- 
mentally about the lack of affection which some Unitarians seemed 
to show with regard to the personality of Jesus Christ, and he must 
heartily sympathise with the view which Mr. Armstrong had taken 
upon the subject. If Unitarianism were the Christianity of Christ 
then he had to say that never a humbler being spoke upon this earth 
than Jesus of Nazareth, and the last thing he would have dreamt of 
was that men should fix their affections upon himself and forget the 
greater than himself, Almighty God. Though he yielded to no one 
in his respect and devotion to the character of Jesus of Nazareth, 
though he looked up to him as the greatest and divinest leader of 
men, he could not speak of him in terms like Mr. Snell would speak 
of him, because that gentleman was rather dealing with an ideal 
personage than with the historical Jesus of Nazareth. From the 
depth of his soul he believed that in speaking of him as a man like 
unto themselves, tempted in all points like as they were, and perhaps 
with sin, who knew ?—in speaking of him in that way they did more 
honour to his memory and made of him a grander leader of man 
than by any other means, and he had known men who had come over 
from Orthodoxy to them because of the attitude they had assumed 
to Jesus Christ, and who obtained a feeling of relief owing to their 
looking upon Jesus Christ as an historical personage and not as a 
mythical character. He waswilling to take his stand on the Christianity 
of Christ, and he believed if they went forth with the feeling that 
they had Christ’s Christianity in themselves and accepted it not 
because it was Christ’s, but because it seemed to be true, then he 
believed they would have a mission broader and greater than any 
they had yet used, and that they would doa grand amount of good 
for the world—(applause). 
Mr. Epwarp Carterton then read the following Paper :— 


How can we Bust Promote Seir-SupporTinc CHURCHES AMONG 
THE PropLE ? 

We live in an age of democracy ; we cannot resist the current if 
we would, it is too swift and too strong. Butas Unitarians we should 
not complain of this tendency, for the principles of our faith are 
democratic, as is also the basis of our Church. While the Establish- 
ment stands for an ecclesiastical autocracy and orthodox noncon- 
formity for government through an upper chamber, our churches are 
governed on the republican principle ; and yet until lately the Unit- 
arian Church must be said to have been select if not inclusive. “I 
live with mine own people,” said the late John Bright ; the Unitarians 
may have said the same. But having minds open to inquiry, they 
became possessors of truths which they could not be permitted to 
enjoy alone, and so Parthians, Medes, Elamites, and dwellers in 
Mesopotamia came over and sought to be identified with them ; in 
other words, Episcopalians, Roman Catholics, Independents, Baptists, 
and Wesleyans, led by the spirit of God, threw off their old thraldom 
and sought association with those who believed in the Fatherhood of 
the one true and perfect God. 

But it was given to one who had been trained in the traditions of 
your church to break the fetters of an old-fashioned formalism and 
seek for a freer expression and a broadersympathy. “If the people 
will not come to us then we must go to the people,” said the late 
Charles Beard, and so about twenty years ago the Concert Hall, Lord 
Nelson-street, Liverpool, was hired for a series of Sunday Evening 
Services. It was ona cold raw drizzling night in January that the 
first service was held; about 500 people attended, while Charles 
Beard discoursed in a popular style on the primary basis of a religious 
faith ; but that first night was by no means the measure of his 
success: by the third night every seat was full, and people were 
content to sit 6n the floor. And here let it be noted that in this 
early attempt at popular services there were no supplementary 
attractions ; except the preacher’s efforts there were only the singing 
of a few hymns, led by an ordinary harmonium and a small choir. 
But under the power of the minister’s words all hearts were touched. 
Never shall I forget the moving way in which the parable of the 
Prodigal Son naturally treated was made to illustrate the method of 
God’s dealings with man ; it was the first proof I had of the truth 
of the conviction I have always held, that there is in our faith 
elements as powerful to move the heart and excite the imagination as 
any that are attributed to orthodoxy. 

Banco then various successful efforts have been made to gain the 
ear of the people, Leicester, Bermondsey, Hull, Liverpool, Portsmouth, 
Manchester, Ipswich, and others. But what is the net result? We 
cannot go on in this way, the strain is too great, the expense too 
heavy, and can we as the issue of all these efforts point to one con- 
gregation, popular in its character, self-sustained in its operations, and 
self maintained ? I know of none, It is true that in London we 
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are grappling with the problem, but we have not yet succeeded in 
solving it. If Wandsworth will shortly be able to stand alone, and 
Highgate is preparing to follow suit, it will be owing in both cases to 
the material help of one or two faithful families of old Unitarian 
traditions. At Bermondsey the congregation does little more than 
pay the current expenses, leaving the minister’s salary to be pro- 
vided otherwise ; and Mansford-street has been started with the full 
knowledge that it must be supported by outside help for a long time 
to come. Two other causes stand financially in little better position 
than they did ten years ago. I believe from what I read in our 
papers that in other large centres of population the results are 
sumilar, even if any attempts at extending our borders have been 
made at all. It is evident our societies can only maintain a limited 
number of churches, and therefore, unless we are to “Rest and be 
thankful,” we must devise some means whereby we can make new 
churches self-supporting within a reasonable time. It has, I think, 
been proved beyond question that the message we have to deliver to 
the people is not only one to which they will listen, but which is 
acceptable to them. The problem then is: “How shall we gather 
the people into permanent places of worship, and teach them to 
accord the necessary financial support ?” 

I do not think that many of our present places of worship will ever 
become popular centres. ‘They stand for what they are, associated 
with historical traditions, many of them dating back to times when 
disabilities attached to dissenting worship, and the worshippers in 
them stand for what they are—descendants of forefathers who have 
borne the brunt of the battle, from whom they have inherited 
honourable traditions, and have learned certain principles of thought 
and methods of worship. These chapels have produced men who 
have distinguished themselves in various fields of noble enter- 
prise, and women whose purity of soul has only been equalled by their 
unselfishness and devotion to duty. They bear an honourable record ; 
let them continue to add to it, but let us not forget that if we would 
gather to ourselves a portion of the new pulsating blood of the nation, 
of that increased intelligence among the people resulting from the 
spread of education, then we must adapt ourselves to the taste and 
feelings of the time. Many of our places of worship remind me of 
those old-fashioned shops one may still find in the streets of this 
metropolis. They do not appeal to the passer by, we rarely see a cus- 
tomer enter them, but they exist jby the support of an old connec- 
tion, and will continue to do so until the proprietor dies or retires. 
Others, again, remind me of those shops which attempt to catch the 
popular support by putting in a new front with plate glass windows. 
They are rewarded according to the measure of .their enterprise, but 
the public at large do not support them, they go to the palatial estab- 
lishments where the Universal Provider caters for their every want. 

The moral of this is, so far as we are concerned, that Churches that 
are intended to be occupied by the people must invite them by their 
appearance, they must show plainly that therein are carried on 
religious service intended for, and adapted to, the wants of the day. 
And if the character of the building is of importance still more is the 
position of the building. A shrewd friend once said to me, “If a 
man’s business is to sell apples then I am of opinion that the position 

“of his apple-stall will have much to do with his success.” So in the 
same way if a Church’s business is to gather in the people then the 
position of the church will be an important factor in attaining that 
object. I am not certain that so far we have always secured this 
desirable end. If we break ground in an old-established district and 
then seek to erect a church after we have gathered some adherents 
together difficulties are apt to arise in securing a suitable site, and 
mayhap we have to be content with some side street, where, although 
the adherents already made will follow, it is difficult to add to their 
number. Now if our means were unbounded it would no doubt be 
our duty to break ground everywhere ; but as they are, on the con- 
trary, very limited I think it would be wise to confine ourselves to 
new districts to secure a suitable plot of ground before the builder has 
covered all and there build. If we are convinced, as I think we 
should be, that a certain portion of the people are ready for our 
message, then as the neighbourhood grows our church will find its 
congregation in the same way as other churches do. 

But if the character of the building and its position are both 
matters of moment, of much greater importance is the nature of the 
ministrations to be carried on therein. 

I do not think much permanent good can be effected by means of 
pulpit supplies, for there can be no common bond of sympathy be- 
tween pulpit and pew. It is not those whom we seldom see, but 
those whom we meet most frequently, that we have most to say to 
and most in common with. The casual supply can do no more than 
touch the surface of things, and the same remark, though in a lesser 
degree, will apply to ministers who content themselves with preaching, 
and do little pastoral work. They may reveal themselves to their 
congregation, but true communion must be reciprocal, and unless a 
minister knows what is going on in the minds of his people his 
preaching will not bear much fruit. 

It is greatly our custom to have series of lectures and endeavour to 
increase our numbers by that means. It is pleasant to see increased 
attendance at our worship ; but, after a long experience, I am per- 
suaded they add little real strength to our congregations. The people 
who are attracted by lectures are a peculiar people. They like a little 
intellectual excitement, and will go where it can be found, but directly 
the attraction is over they will leave you. They are spiritual Bohemians, 
wandering hither and thither in search of green pastures, but never 
undertaking their cultivation. That is not what we want. Let our 
ministers make themselves familiar with the daily lives of the people ; 
let them share their joys and their woes ; let them throw a halo of 


poetry over the common experiences of mankind. Let them show 
the religious meaning of all that happens in the homes of their people ; 
in short, let their preaching grow out of their pastoral work. ‘hen 
will their congregations feel that the Sunday services come as a 
blessing after a week’s toil, uplifting them and strengthening them, 
and they will frequent the house of God, because their lives are 
refreshed, and made purer and holier thereby. 

I cannot leave this portion of my subject without expressing my 
belief, a belief that has forced itself upon me very strongly lately, 
that the Unitarian Church stands for a great truth, and that is the 
living present communion of God’s spirit with the spirit of man. I 
feel that we are the possessors of this truth in a special degree. With- 
out going into any theological discussion, it seems to me that the 
beliet of other Churches operates against the reception of this truth. 
And if we really feel that God is with us, that he speaks to us now, 
that we are not dependent on any inspired word to find out his deal- 
ings with mankind, surely, if we are faithful, the people will not 
turn away fromus ; they will feel that we speak as those “having 
authority, and not as the scribes.” The function of the minister is 
truly a great and a serious one. They are a class set apart by their 
own voluntary act to devote their lives exclusively to the interpreta- 
tion of God’s word and to the doing of his will. As such they sheild 
be peculiarly the receptacle of God’s spirit ; through them, as they 
Jeacdt public worship, should flow out the influence of God’s spirit on 
all the people. Let our congregations be but filled with that influence 
and all will be well. 


“Open our eyes that we Thy world may see, 
Open our ears that we Thy voice may hear, 
And in the spirit world may ever be, 
And feel Thy loving presence always near.” 


My object, so far, has been to discuss the best methods of building 
up a congregation. IJ have now’to address myself to the question, how 
is a Church thus formed to be maintained? Church expenses may be 
divided roughly into two heads: the maintenance of the fabric, in 
which L include repairs, cleaning, lighting, heating, and the necessary 
attendance, and the maintenance of the minister. ‘Therein has the lay 
preacher an advantage over his official brother ; he wants nothing from 
the Church—but that is his only advantage. I wish here, as a layman, 
to testify to the necessity of our haying a paid ministry. Speaking 
for our body alone, it seems to me quite impossible for a man to pre- 
pare such sermons as we require and devote himself also to pastoral 
work, on the importance of which I have insisted, and yet have time 
to follow any other vocation, where he will have to compete with those 
who devote their whole energies to the work. Besides which the 
abstraction of mind necessary for a true spiritual life, and the solving 
of the soul’s problems unfit a man for ordinary employment. As Paul 
says, they who preach the Gospel shall live by the Gospel, and a 
labonrer is worthy of his hire. The minister, therefore, must be 
maintained, and this is the chief source of expense. How is it to be 
met in churches such as we have in view ? 

Our ordinary system is a seat rental supplemented by voluntary 
contributions, and perhaps an offertory. I am not going to discuss the 
pew system. There are arguments for and against it; I have taken 
both sides in my time. It is sufficient for my purpose to say that the 
system will not work in a popular church, for the simple reason that 
the people will evade their responsibilities by not taking the sittings, 
and if you try a mild system of coercion they will checkmate you by 
absenting themselves altogether. What,then,is to be done? Mest of the 
people will be earning weekly wages ; they will conduct their finances 
by means of weekly payments. The church, therefore, must fall into 
their habits, and adopt the weekly offertory, thus conforming to the 
practice of the ancient Church. “Let every man put by on the first 
day of the week according as God has prospered him.” <As it is within 
the legitimate scope of this Paper to make any suggestions that will 
assist the finances of our churches, I will here describe a plan which 
I have ventured to recommend to two churches, and which, not being 
quite so drastic as a seat to seat system, may be useful where the 
ordinary methods of collecting funds are also practised. 

In the first church where it was tried they had a quarterly collec- 
tion in aid of the funds of the church, and also boxes attached to 
the door. Th2 total result was about £22 per annum. I pleaded 
that the quarterly collections should be abolished, and that instead of 
the boxes at the doors a large box on a pillar should be placed in the 
aisle, with the words “weekly offertory” painted boldly on it, so 
that every person in the congregation must pass on one side of it on 
leaving the building, and that to maketheexperiment complete the usual 
congregation should set the example by putting in something at every 
service, A gentleman, who believed in the idea, engaged to defray 
the expense of the box, and the experiment was tried. The result 
was that, in the remaining nine months of the year, the box yielded 
£66, and the next year £80. We have the same system at Wands- 
worth, but in the evenings we have now adopted the seat to seat 
offertory, and for this reason. Our evening congregations are largely 
composed of people who come fairly regularly, but do not assume any 
responsibility, and a portion of these, probably from thoughtlessness, 
did not give. We thonght it right to remind them of their obliga- 
tions, and the result of our so doing has been to increase the evening 
offertory by about 10s. per service, while the attendance has in no 
degree diminished. A seat to seat offertory must, therefore, be the 
basis of finance of a popular church. But that will hardly suffice. 
We want members who will identify themselves with the church, and 
will give it some regular support. Ido not think the annual sub- 
scription should be more than 10s. or less than 8s, The problem, 
then, is how to incorporate those subscriptions in a weekly 
payment system. There is a method by which this can be 
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done; it is already known, I think, as “the envelope system,” 
the working of which I will now describe. Let us assume that we 
have enrolled members at 8s. a year or 2d. per week, which equals 
8s. 8d. Their names are enrolled on a register opposite a number, 
They then receive a packet of thirteen envelopes with this number 
marked on them. In one of these they put their weekly contribution 
and drop it in the offertory when made. At the end of the quarter 
another packet of envelopes is issued by the treasurer, who, at the 
same time, sends the member a statement showing how many enve- 
lopes have been received and the amount which has been placed to 
his credit. The great advantage of this plan is that it secures unifor- 
mity of method. Members and non members alike give through the 
offertory, but the contributions of the members can be relied upon 
and identified, while the other contributions will be unknown and 
variable. Anyone who has had practical experience of collections in 
our churches will know how annoying it is when certain members 
(and there generally are a few in every congregation) will not co-ope- 
rate with the rest, but will pass the offertory by asif it was something 
that did not concern them. ‘he church loses less by the want of 
their contributions than it does by the bad example they set to others, 
This plan leaves them no excuse. It is not to be expected that such 
a scheme of finance as I have suggested will be successful without a 
certain amount of publicity. It is one of the results of our Estab- 
lished Church that the people generally do not understand how 
churches are supported. They know that the minister of their 
church is not elected by the congregation ; they do not understand 
how he is paid, while they realise that he moves in a superior social 
circle to their own, and the consequence is they feel little interest in 
the church, and regard it as an act of condescension on their part to 
attend a service occasionally, without in any way being called to con- 
tribute pecuniary support. The independent churches have, therefore, 
a real difficulty to overcome in this matter. 

It is necessary, then, that the people shall be told pretty plainly of 
their responsibilities, and what is required of them, and I submit that 
this can be done in a style fitting the dignity and seriousness of public 
worship. But who is to do it? Not, I think, the minister. The 
consciousness that he has a personal interest must obtrude itself on 
his niind, and similar thoughts may occur to the congregation. I 
have often felt, and I think others must have, too, that it would be 
well if our ministers could be relieved of some of their usual duties. 
To be called suddenly from the spiritual rapture of prayer, or from 
the heights and depths of some moving sermon, to give out a lot of 
business, and it may be trivial notices, must be very distasteful to 
most ministers, while a feeling of incongruity is experienced by the 
worshippers. To meet this difficulty I would callin lay help. Perhaps 
of all the denominations we are the most conservative in this respect. 
As a boy, I remember the parish clerk had certain duties to perform 
at every service. In later times his place has been taken by the choir 
and a reader, though, perhaps, there may be both priest and deacon 
taking part in the service. Inthe Jewish Church, I am told, a layman 
is nominated by the priest each Sunday to read out of the Books of the 
Law. This post is esteemed an honour, and in consideration thereof 
the layman gives a special gift to the treasury, in accordance with his 
means. I think if the ministers of all our churches had some such 
assistance it would be useful for the reason assigned ; in addition, if 
the layman only read one lesson it would be a relief to the minister 
and break the monotony of one voice to the congregation. Even if 
he were a poor reader, for which there is no occasion, the congregation 
would only return with renewed zest to the minister’s utterances. Be 
that as it may, I consider that in our churches, dependent upon the 
popular element, some such help will be essential. The layman 
chosen should be respected, reliable, and his office should be con- 
sidered one of dignity. 

It is hardly necessary, I think, to say that I assume all through that 
we are able to gather the people together in numbers. If we cannot 
do that any scheme must fail; indeed, we have no popular 
church. But even with this cozdition complied with the church may 
need some external help. I have only to say on this point that 
churches have always had to depend upon help from the rich, and I 
am quite persuaded that the rich of our community will always be 
fone most ready to assist where they find the people helping them- 
selves. 


There is still another point I must allude to. In a congregation 
such as I am sketching there will always be a certain number who 
from sickness or depression of trade are unable to keep up their pay- 
ments. Is the church to be a hard taskmaster and strike these off 
the roll of membership ? Such a procedure would be harsh, cruel and 
unchristian. I therefore suggest that a fund should be started either 
by asmall separate subscription of the members or by the appropriation 
of a percentage of their subscriptions to be called a “ fellowship fund,” 
and when any member fails to pay for the reasons assigned then his 
subscriptions should be paid out of this'fund until such a time as he 
shall have recovered himself. I believe it would be a good thing if 
all our churches had such a fund. Who has not known cases where 
members have dropped out of our churches in times of misfortune 
because they felt they could not give their usual support to the 
church? And what must be the bitterness of heart that comes over 
such a member when he thinks that just at the time when he 
needs most the consolations of religion he feels bound to 
deprive himself because of the social conditions surround- 
ing the church? How much better it would be if, in such a case, a 
trusted representative of the church could go to him and say, 
© Do not leave us because of your misfortune, we have a fund to meet 
such cases, take your seat as usual, and the fund will pay your sub- 
scription until such a time as you feel able to renew the responsibility ” ? 
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Should we not then be bound together by fetters of living sympathy ? 
And this brings me to the concluding head of my Paper. 

I will approach it by asking this question. Do you think that the 
public ordinances of religion are sufficient in themselves to attract 
and retain the support of a large number of the working class? I for 
my part doubt it. Judging by the conduct of those who live in 
easier and more refined circumstances, the responsibilities of public 
worship sit lightly upon them. As a social function they attend 
church once a week, but among Unitarians even this habit is allowed 
to have many exceptions. What, then, is to be expected of those who 
do not feel a social stimulus, the surroundings of whose lives are 
sordid and mean, and whose mental and spiritual natures are un- 
developed? Does not the answer at once suggest itself? Their 
temporal and spiritual welfare must go hand in hand. It will be 
agreed probably that religion should confer a certain dignity on man ; 
‘but there can be very little dignity where the common necessities of 
life are uncertain and a matter of constant anxiety. The Church has 
so far hardly realised this fact. There has been a miserable system 
of almsgiving ; but that is only good for a class out of which the 
Church can get no help, and it is the aim of all social reformers to 
reduce the numbers of this class. 

The better sort of working men and other wage earners have long 
felt the peculiar dangers of their position, and by their provident 
clubs have sought to make a provision against them. Some of these 
clubs are carried on as a business by men who make good incomes out 
of them ; others are connected with public-house meetings. In either 
case the club is regarded by the working man as his best friend. He 
getsa little social intercourse through its meetings, and he cares little 


for any church carried on by men of a different social grade, and | 


which shows little practical sympathy for his position. My proposal 
is to join the club to the church. Do the work better and cheaper. 
Prove to the working man that religion has a duty for to-day as well 
as a hope for to-morrow, and you will gain him. 

What are the objects of these clubs? They are chiefly to make pro- 
visions for the members and their families in times of accident, sick- 
ness, and death—incidents of our mortality surely not foreign to the 
thought of the church. These vicissitudes entail loss on all men 
when they happen, but on the weekly wage earners they fall with 
crushing force, causing debt, suffering, loss of employment, and, it 
may be, the breaking up of home. If we wish to hold out the hand 
of church fellowship to the working classes, if we believe in the 
brotherhood of man, then we, as a Church, must take this burden on 
ourselves, and from the common contributions of allits members, rich 
and poor alike, protect those who are peculiarly exposed to such 
calamities. My proposal then is that what is done now out of merely 
class interests shall be done by the church from humanitarian motives. 
It will be done cheaper because the rich will contribute as well as the 
poor. It will be done better, because the best men and women of the 
Church will take the burden of administration upon themselves. 


I shall not attempt at the end of a Paper to go into figures ; 
sufficient to say that I am proposing no visionary enterprise. The 
thing is being done to-day under different auspices, and facts and 
figures can be forthcoming when asked for. Upon another occasion 
and in another place we learnt what sixpence per week per head might 
do for our ministers. In large popular congregations sixpence per week 
might do all I am suggesting, and support the ministers too. Take 
Sante the congregations and the minister’s stipend will take care of 
itself. 

Perhaps you may say that this is a new and great departure for the 
church, and doubt if it comes within its proper functions. It is a 
new departure, although the germ of the idea may be found in in- 
stitutions connected with individual churches. But charity has 
always been considered a religious duty, and if it is right to relieve 
the destitute surely it is equally right and very much better to prevent 
destitution. And if by so doing you cement the links that bind man 
to man, and teach the poor to associate the church with their highest 
ideas of practical good, you not only satisfy your own better natures, 
but dignify and promote the cause of religion. Here let me quote the 
views of Mr. Bright as expressed by Mr. Dale :—“ It is for Churches, 
it is for voluntary organisations of charitable persons, it is for in- 
dividual men and women who have learnt their kinship to the most 
wretched—yes, and the most vicious—of mankind, to undertake the 
tasks for which the State is incompetent. It is for them to console 
the sorrowful, to relieve the destitute, and repair the fortunes of the 
despairing.” 

Is such a scheme Christian? Well, if I read my New Testament 
aright, the early Church had all things in common. Paul said admin- 
ister to the necessities of the saints, by whom he apparently meant 
Church members ; and James said it was a part of true religion “to 
visit the fatherless and widow in their affliction.” The Master him- 
self was just as explicit ; and nowhere more so than in the parable 
where the Son of Man sits in judgment. ‘Come, ye blessed of my 
Father, and inherit the Kingdom, for I was an hungered and ye gave 
me to eat. I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink. I was a stranger, 
and ye took mein. Naked, and ye clothed me. Sick, and ye visited 
me. In prison, and ye came unto me.” 

And if there is any Church that should be foremost in this duty 
and take the lead, it should be the Unitarian Church. We belveve, 
we pray, for the coming of God’s Kingdom on earth, but if it is not 
to come in any miraculous way, how is it to come but by patient 
striving after better things, by less selfishness and vain glory, and 
more mutual help, forbearance, and love? We believe that we have 
a better faith than the Churches around us; let us show the people 
that we have, too, a better practical Gospel, a Gospel fitted to lift up 


their daily lives to a higher and purer level gah Hd T ; 
that the problem of to-day will be solved, ’ Br Popuaded 


Mr. Alderman §. 8. Tayrer thought that a number of points 
touched upon in the Paper bore completely upon the question of 
gathering in the bulk of humanity who dwelt in the large towns. It 
was very important that ministers should be able to bring themselves 
into touch with the actualities of everyday life. One knows how 
strongly people are governed by the things before them at the pre- 
sent hour, and one knew on the other hand that many of their 
ministers gave a considerable amount of time to the study of inter- 
esting religious books, and he fancied they were frequently completely 
carried away by the beautiful and holy spirit found in those books, 
which led them out of the path of the wearisome everyday kind of 
life which the bulk of men had to follow. With regard to clubs, they 
were the result of a soul of natural instinct bringing men together for 
questions of providence, sociality, and other different purposes. He 
heard one of their ministers say that he had given a lecture at one of 
the working-men’s clubs on Indian religions, which had been listened 
to with a large amount of attention ; but he questioned very much 
whether if the religion of Christ had been treated of the same 
amount of interest would have been shown in it, because the men 
would have felt that the thing was stale, and could be heard of in 
every church. A number of people had a sort of feeling against their 
churches, and in that direction a great deal had yet to be done. 
During last year the Unitarian Association, with the help of some 
kind friends, had raised £800 or £900, which had been made use of 
in giving popular services in different towns. He thought that the 
great success of that movement had arisen from the fact that the ser- 
vices were conducted in places where the working classes were in the 
habit of frequenting under ordinary circumstances. They felt they 
were places where they were not priest-ridden, places where they 
were at home. It was an important question to try to induce people 
to gather themselves together for religious worship and of improving 
and cultivating their higher spiritual faculties. A great many of 
their outside friends did not feel that there was much to be got from 
associating themselves for worship, and that feeling arose partly 
from education and partly from continual drudgery, which seemed to 
drive out the higher mental faculties of the human being, and almost 
make him into a machine. They must look at the man as he is, and 
try to release him from some of the trying circumstances in which he 
lives, and to make him feel that in endeavouring to help him to 
the better culture of his spiritual nature they were also trying to 
relieve him from some of the burdensome difficulties under which he 
lived—(hear, hear). 

Mr. H. Woops Prrris (Hull) said he had been present at severa 
of the striking services in the Concert Hall, Nelson-street, Liverpool, 
which had been held by the late lamented Charles Beard, and it was 
under the sound of that voice, the like of which they would not soon 
hear again, that he had acquired the highest and best view of the 
Mission of the Christian Free Church which he ever hoped to attain 
to. The work which Charles Beard did in Liverpool was not precisely 
the work which they hoped to donow. Twenty years or so had con- 
siderably changed the environments, and worn away the freshness of 
the task of preaching to the people in public halls. The Salvation 
Army had been born, had lived through its childhood, it appeared to 
possess a very vigorous manhood, and it had the ear of a very large 
number of the lower working class about whose spiritual welfare 
Unitarians were just as anxious as they were about that of the higher 
and more instructed mechanic class. If they were thinking solely of 
the aristocracy of the working class their mission was being largely 
fulfilled, and by means of the existing agencies a very large access was 
being found to them ; butif they were speaking of the great residuum, 
then the circumstances had considerably changed in those years, and 
without bringing to bear exceptional energy and devotion, and without 
putting into the field men of exceptional endowments, they could not 
expect to arrest the attention of the public very largely. What was 
said in the Paper abaut the work to be done might be described as 
the commonplace of thoughtful Unitarianism ; but its closing para- 
graphs presented the outline of something like a scheme. But while 
they might learn a lesson from the wisdom of the writer of 
the Paper, they must not rely too much upon that. The 
organisation of the poor has assisted them to arrange their 
own affairs, and if any Church was to be a triumphant 
Church in the future it would have to be entirely a democratic Church. 
Were they prepared for that? If they were prepared to do what they 
could, even if they expired in the effort, they would be entitled to a 
noble record amongst those who would survive them, if they could 
thereby secure that democratic churches would be the outcome. The 
suggestion that they might send out exceptionally endowed men to do 
the special work for which they were fitted and to help laborious 
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pastors and those who had grouped themselves together in neighbour- 
hoods where they could not command help, was a practical one, which 
would tend to enlarge their borders and lead those communities to 
become self-supporting churches. Another point was that they would 
never do any work in the way of founding democratic churches 
amongst the masses of the people, unless they had real fellowship 
with the strong and living churches near who could sympathetically 
watch over them and guide them up to the higher experience of the 
leaders of those churches. In his own case the whole of his time and 
attention was required by the church to which he belonged, and he 
would propose that in the large towns some distinct effort should be 
made by means of student ministers to form democratic congregations 
under the distinct and helpful direction and sympathy of a strong 
church in the neighbourhood, and guided by a senior minister. 
Promising young men would thus become fitted to be ministers and 
pastors on their own account, and would really do a promising and 
successful work. The ministerial failures which had bappened in 
their churches were almost entirely due to the fact that untried men 
had been put into positions of difficulty without having had a pre- 
liminary training for two or three years in work in the direction he 
had mentioned. 

The Rev. Guo. Carter (Bermondsey) said he had a geat deal of 
experience in working among what were called the working classes, 
and he had felt the great difficulty of getting from that class of 
people such support as seemed to promise the establishment of pro- 
mising and self-supporting churches. It was not difficult to gather 
together large masses of people, but the great difficulty was to keep 
them. They came readily enough so long as they were not called upon 
to give any support, or do anything that would involve self-sacrifice. 
Large numbers had attended the Bermondsey Town Hall services ; but 
immediately it was pointed out to them that it was necessary to sub- 
scribe, and that their regular attendance was expected, they showed the 
want of that training in previous years that would make them pro- 
mising members of a congregation, and said they did not see any rea- 
son why they should contribute. Hefound that the same difficulty was 
encountered by political associations, and even trades unions got money 
out of many persons only with great difficulty. All around the plea 
was that they could not afford it. What appeared to be wanted was 
to imbue those people with the idea of a regular though small sub- 
subscription for the support of their churches. Discourses to those 
people should be on topics affecting their everyday life, and in 
the daily struggling for existing, and by meeting day by 
day all sorts and conditions of men numbers of subjects were 
suggested to him which he could deal with in his addresses on 
Sunday. It was no use going to a sorrowful man and talking to him 
about the duty of being content in whatever station God had placed 
him. They must be able to give him some answer why he should be 
content, and the ability to do that could only be gained by mixing 
in the daily life of the people. He was afraid he could not throw 
any light upon the question how they might gain permanent support, 
or how to establish self-supporting congregations, as that was still a 
great problem to hin. Im stations like that in which he at present 
was they would have for along time to depend very largely upon 
those who had the means which their own people had not. 

The PRESIDENT said that Mr. Capleton felt that there’) was no 
occasion for him to reply to the remarks of tke different speakers, 
because they had only expressed approval of his Paper. The subject 
which had been brought forward would no doubt receive the careful 
attention which its merits deserved. He concluded by moving a vote 
of thanks for the valuable and able Papers which had been read. 

Mr. Preston seconded the motion, which was carried by acclama- 
tion, and Mr. Capteton having acknowledged the vote on behalf of 
himself and Mr. Street, the Conference closed. 


BUSINESS MEETING. 

The chair was occupied on Thursday morning, 13th inst., in Essex 
Hall, Essex-street, Strand, London, by Dr. L. M. Asprann, Q.C. and 
LL.D., President of the Association, 

The general attendance was large, and the proceedings though pro- 
tracted to a late hour were followed with keen and attentive interest. 

The meeting was opened by a hymn, followed by a prayer offered 
by the Rev. Waurrer Lioyp, of Newark. 

The CHAIRMAN, who was warmly greeted on rising, prefaced his 
calling upon the treasurer by referring to the experiment, tried this 
year forthe first time, of holding the business meeting early in the 
morning instead of following the religious services. The test of actual 
experience could alone show whether the change was an improvement. 
In the “Order of Proceedings” two resolutions would especially call 
forth considerable discussion, viz, the 7th and 8th, the first of 


which suggested change in the date of holding the annual meetings, 


fact, and, further, the great length of the agenda paper, he would urge 
brevityas far as possible on the part of all speakers. 


Ald. S. S. TaynEer, in submitting his financial report for the 
past year, desired in the first place to thank those ladies and gentlemen 
who had yesterday put into the plate after the religious services the 
substantial contribution of £53 15s. 8d. The thanks of the Associa- 
tion was also due to the large addition of new members who had en- 
rolled themselves during the past year to the number of ninety-two. 
The increased sums subscribed by ladies and gentlemen who had pre- 
viously supported the Association amounted to no less than £51, while 
their congregational collections showed the satisfactory advance of £60 
compared with last year. He trusted that every one of their ministers 
would take example by what a certain member had done, and would 
put before their congregations the claims of the Association upon their 
monetary help. Another eminently satisfactory item was that of £15 
received through the Ladies’ Postal Mission—(loud cheers), Then a 
word might be said as to the sum of £816 which had been handed to 
the Association for special services, and which had, of course, tended 
to magnify their income to the total of £2,600. On the other side of 
the account the special expenditure of some £300 of this £816 was 
shown, leaving a substantial balance to the good. The amount in 
question had been laid out in the purchase of a freehold site in 
Carliske—and this, by the way, was the only freehold property 
owned by their Church in the county of Cumberland—and 
thereon was now being erected a very handsome chapel. To 
Mr, Joseph Lupton they were more particularly indebted for 
the successful point to which this interesting achievement 
had been brought—(hear, hear). During the past year the 
Committee had expended in actual cash disbusements £2,675, 
thus exceeding their income. In these circumstances it had 
become necessary to sell out stock to the extent of £800. Now it was to 
be remembered that their invested funds were not an inexhaustible 
quantity, and that it behoved them to make good the deduction as 
far as possible. Further, he would remind the meeting that the 
Association lost on an average something like £80 per annum in the 
shape of subscribed income, owing to the decease or other circum- 
stances affecting their contributors. He would not presume to antici- 
pate what their new Treasurer was going to do during his year of 
oftice ; but unquestionably the first and most pressing question would 
be as regarded the employment of the Scotch bequest. A large 
responsibility would attach to the expenditure of £1,000 a year in 
Scotland alone. He sincerely trusted it would be a stimulus to all 
their friends and supporters in England and an assurance that they 
were not going to let matters stand still—(hear, hear). He had great 
pleasure in submitting the financial statement for the past year, of 
which the following is an abstract :— 


£8. d, £> neh ds 
To Balance from 1887 ... 180 2 6]| By Grants of Money and 
», Subscriptions, Dona- Books 408 8 11 
tions, Collections, » Grants, Foreign 267 8 6 
Legacies, Dividends, » Carlisle site ... so LOLS REO 
&e. a «0,207 10 2), Rent >. Be soa), SO Ugg 
», Stock sold out 894 14 6] ,, Book Department ... 620 2 11 
» Books for Grants 215 2 1) ,, Annual and other 
», Books sold 680 0 7 Meetings cool QD OWS: 
» Tickets for Meet- » Ordinary Expenses .... 681 18 0 
ings, &e. . 47 3 61 ,, Balance ii 211: 15>) 7 
5,224 13 4 5,224 138 4 


The Rev. Hy. Inrson, in presenting the Report of the Committee 
of Management, read out and commented upon certain passages 
calling for passing criticism and explanations, and in conclusion 
heartily commended it to the acceptance of the meeting. 

The CHAIRMAN said it had been the usual practice for the Presi- 
dent of the Association, in moving that the reports of the committee 
and treasurer be received and adopted and printed for circulation, to 
make a few observations upon topics which might be supposed to be 
of some interest to those assembled. They did not claim in this Asso- 
ciation to have any formal representative character ; but excepting 
the Triennial Conferences, which met too rarely to exercise a very 
permanent influence, perhaps in an informal way, the annual meeting of 
the B. and F. Unitarian Association was as representative a gathering 
of the members of the Free Churches as existed in this country. He 
did not propose to deal much with the details of the report, because, 
although it was full of interest, he hoped that the members would 
study it attentively ; yet it related to that minute work which eccupied 
the time and attention of the committee, but which were not suitable 
for discussion in a general meeting. There were, however, a few 
topics, some of which are referred to, and some of which were passed 
over, that might well be alluded to from the chair. In the first 
place, he would like to say one word about that melancholy 
paragraph which always occurred at the end of the report. 


and the second as to the conditions of membership. In view of this | Every year they lost some of their faithful friends. On the present 
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occasion they had to deplore the loss, since the Report was printed, of 
a lay brother, Mr. Peacock, and of the Rev. Mr, Wells. Mr. Peacock 
had been a very remarkable man. He was one of those men who 
were the architects of their own fortunes. At avery early age he had 
gained, by his force of character and ability, a position of great 
importance in connection with the railway system of this country, 
and he thereafter developed one of the largest businesses in the 
kingdom. Mr. Peacock, however, had not been content with making 
a fortune, as too many men were, but having made his fortune, he 
set to work to see how he could make a good use of it; and it was 
a gratifying thing when they found that men of this exceptional 
energy and force of character became devoted adherents of the churches 
to which they belonged—(hear). Mr. Wells, who had been greatly 
gratified by the erection of the beautiful church at Gorton—the gift, 
for the most part, of Mr. Peacock—had been in his way also a very 
remarkable man. That was to say, he had combined with the qualities 
of a devoted and faithful minister of religion the shrewdness and 
ability of a clever man of business. And it had certainly been due 
to his individual energy and skill that the Widows’ und had attained 
the notable success which had characterised its history—(applause). 
It now devolved upon him to allude to a matter which, although he 
personally was not disposed to put it in a place of prominence, still 
could not be passed over in silence. He referred to the munificent 
bequest made by Mr. McQuaker, of Glasgow, amounting to £30,000, 
to this Association for the promotion of Unitarian principles in Scot- 
land. It was by far the largest bequest that had yet been made to 
this Association, and, if regarded in no other light, it was certainly 
a gratifying proof of the confidence that a man in a distant part of 
the United Kingdom should have left so large a sum to be adminis- 
tered by this Association. It certainly testified to the reputation 
of the management of the Association for integrity and ability 


—(hear, hear). At the same time he believed it would 
entail upon his successors in office a very large _Tesponsi- 
bility, and he wished them every success in dealing with 


it. Had this Association declined the Trust, it would have 
gone to the Scottish Association ; but having once accepted the Trust 
it would be the duty of the Association to discharge the same them- 
selves, and not delegate it to any other body whatever— (hear, hear). 
They would, of course, be only too happy to avail themselves of the 
fullest information and the utmost assistance which could be obtained 
from their friends in North Britain; but having accepted the 
responsibility they could not now seek to relieve themselves of the 
difficulties of the position by handing over the administration of the 
fund to other hands. He fully anticipated that considerable dis- 
appointment, and, perhaps, some dissatisfaction, might be provoked 
by the particular object to which the money would be applied. The 
income, though large, would not exceed £1,000 a year. Nowif the 
bequest had been £30,000 a year instead of £30,000 in all, the Asso- 
ciation would have already received suggestions more than enough for 
its employment. Under these circumstances it would be necessary for 
the Committee to make a very careful selection of the means to be 
adopted for its distribution. Without particularising the objects to 
which it might be found best to apply the bequest, he thought they 
should be resolved at least on one point—to do with the money some- 
thing that they certainly would not have done had it not come into 
their possession. It was not, he thought, to be treated simply as an 
endowment to relieve those who had hitherto supported Unitarian 
work in Scotland ; but, as far as may be, to use it for the purpose of 
opening up new ground and attempting something that would not 
otherwise have been ventured on without Mr. McQuaker’s generosity 
—(hear, hear). Now, although money was important, it certainly was 
not the life and soul of such an Association as theirs ; and the next 
point to which he begged to refer, namely, Dr. Martineau’s Scheme, 
very strikingly illustrated this. He confessed to some disappointment 
that the Scheme which had so greatly engaged the interest and atten- 
tion of Unitarians last year had not secured a more hearty welcome, 
and had not achieved a greater success than so far appeared to be 
the case. As President of this Association he spoke with a perfectly 
clear conscience. Looking to the important objects of the Scheme, 
looking to the care with which its details had been worked 
out, and looking to the reverence that they felt for the 
promoter of the Scheme, he had considered it formed a great 
oppo.tunity, which should not, if possible, be thrown away; he 
had considered it most important that neither petty jealousy nor 
regard for vested interests should be allowed to interfere with the 
success of this Scheme, if success were at all to be attained. Therefore 
from the first he thought if time should prove this institution, sound 
and useful as it was, had completed the work for which it was estab- 
lished, or further, if it were proved that the work professed to be 
done by this Association could be better done by an organisation 
established on a wider basis, then the hour had arrived in which they 


should stand aside, simply wishing God-speed to the new comer. 
Now it was a significant fact that those most anxious to see the 
accomplishment cf Dr. Martineau’s Scheme were among the most 
earnest supporters of this Association. Having regard to the 
circumstances, there was no immediate probability that any 
such elaborate scheme as Dr. Martineau’s would be adopted. 
Indeed, some of the very difficulties which had been 
experienced in carrying out the Scheme had proved its desirability. 
The policy of isolation so persistently pursued by their churches in 
the past had led to disintegration, with all its attendant evils. After 
all, perhaps, the result so far yielded showed not that such a Scheme 
was not wanted, but that it had been possibly too long delayed. Now 
that which had discouraged him chiefly was not so much the opposi- 
tion that the Scheme had called forth in certain quarters, because, of 
course, it was to be expected that its introduction would provoke 
criticism of every kind, but it was rather the comparative indiffer- 
ence with which it had been generally received. The autumnal 
meeting held at Newcastle last year had been preceded by a dis- 
cussion of Dr. Martinzau’s Scheme, and though the general 
feeling was one of opposition, he had felt that the criti- 
cism was in no way of an unreasonable character, nor were 


the objections put forward apparently insurmountable. The only 


impossible antagonist was indifference. However, they might con- 
gratulate themselves that an impetus had been given to the movement 
by local associations had been proved, and when they had knit 
together the various free churches existing in a particular locality, 
then the time would not be far distant when they would be able to 
unite those allied congregations in one majestic and beautiful whole 
(applause). Another question of considerable moment was as to 
the future of Manchester New College, the institution where their 
most highly educated Ministers had been accustomed to receive their 
training. All present would, he felt sure, agree with him in regarding 
it as essential to the future welfare of their Churches that they should 
have an educated Ministry. He was far from disparaging the great 
natural gift possessed by the favoured few ; but they could not, he 
thought, insist too strongly upon their Ministers being ona par, as 
regards education, with the Ministers of the Established Church and 
other Denominations, Now, although he was by no means one of 
those who indulge in roseate hopes concerning the removal of the 
Manchester New College to Oxford, he earnestly solicited for the 
experiment a fair trial. Certainly it was infinitely better that they 
should have the Manchester College at Oxford than nowhere at all— 
and that really seemed the alternative. He could not think that the 
utility of so noble an institution as the College should be dependent 
upon the locality in which it resided, and therefore he would 
hope, for the sake of the Free Churches, that the Man- 
chester New College would take deep root and prosper in 
its new habitation. But one word in conclusion as to the 
Association Committee. The closer attention which he had been 
compelled to give to the affairs of the Association had strengthened 
and deepened his conviction of the importance of the work it was 
carrying on, and the fidelity with which that work was being per- 
formed—(hear, hear). He had attended as many Committee Meet- 
ings as possible, and he must add that never had president a more 
intelligent, faithful, and kindly set of colleagues than those with 
whom he had been brought in contact--(hear, hear). Some of the 
details and duties had required close attention, but at the same time 
the one spirit had animated every member of the Committee, namely, 
to do the greatest amount of good possible with the very moderate 
means placed at their disposal. One thing had specially deepened 
his interest in the Association. In the presence of actual duty and 
actual work, they had not been troubled very much with those 
theoretical and dogmatical discussions which so frequently serve to 
fill the columns of their denominational Press, and which, indeed, 
sometimes tended to paralyse the hands of those who might be service- 
ably engaged in promoting the interests of the cause—(hear, hear), 
For the purpose of sweeping aside certain misconceptions of a grave 
and serious character, which had arisen in connection with some 
remarks he had made when laying the foundation-stone of the new 
chapel at Carlisle, he might offer a few words of explanation. Some 
readers of the remarks he had addressed to those present at the 
Carlisle gathering had found an inconsistency in his laying down very 
positively that Unitarians possessed no formal Creed, nor did they 
recognise any authoritative confession of faith ; and then going on to 
define the views of Unitarians as regards the three persons of the 
Orthodox Trinity. Such criticism appeared to him to exhibit a total 
misconception of the whole question. To his mind the object of dis- 
pensing with Creeds was to enable them to speak out freely the 
thought within them, and that they might utter the truth, not in the 
language of three hundred years ago, but in the language of to-day— 
the language that rose spontaneously to their lips—(applause). In 
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closing he could only repeat the strong conviction that possessed him 
as to the good and sound and useful work that was being carried on 
by the Association, and which he confidently anticipated it would 
continue to carry on for many years to come—(loud applause). 

Mr. Harry Rawson, J.P. (Manchester), in seconding the resolu- 
tion, felt he might congratulate the meeting and himself that the 
President in his wisdom had entirely ignored the rule he had laid 
down as to short speeches, otherwise they would have lost what had 
been, to him, one of the most interesting and instructive addresses 
ever heard at the annual meetings of the Association—(hear, hear). 
Now he felt the greatest possible pleasure in seconding th3 adoption 
of the Committee’s Report, because, as on previous occasions, it was 
replete with useful information, because it recorded a large amount 
of work laboriously and conscientiously done, and because its state- 
ments were set forth in a modest, conciliatory, and catholic spirit— 
(hear, hear). As to the part played by Manchester in the Unitarian 
work of the country, he might remind the meeting it was now nearly 
twenty years since his late and ever-to-be-lamented friend—Mr. 
Shipton—had suggested to him the delivery of a course of lectures on 
Sunday afternoons illustrative of the main principles of Unit- 
arianism. For two seasons the good work had been carried on, and 
he could not but think that those lectures had antedated and sug- 
gested the mission meetings of which they had with reason heard so 
much of recently. In the report and balance-sheet he found much 
cause for congratulation ; but at the same time there was ample room 
for improvement. If they considered the number of Unitarian chapels 
scattered throughout the United Kingdom, and the number of mem- 
bers attached to each, the congregational collections, satisfactory as 
they were in some respects, must be held to fall far short of what 
might and should be the total contribution of the country. These 
shortcomings were due mainly to ignorance on the part of the Unit- 
arian body of what this Association was doing. And he urged 
ministers, or, if an objection was felt to this, then he urged permis- 
sion being given to laymen to address congregations from the chapel 
pulpit on the subject of the character, history, scope, and aims of the 
Association—(hear, hear). 

Mr. Epwin CLepHan (Leicester) desired to express the infinite 
pleasure he had derived from the eloquent address of their Chairman. 
Concerning the suggestion of the last speaker, he begged to mention 
an experience of hisown. Last year, when visiting Newcastle, he had 
been asked to preside at a meeting expressly called to hear a lecture 
delivered by the Rev, F, Walters on the general aim and labours of the 
Association. The address had been preceded by a few words from 
himself, and he could speak with all sincerity as to the good effect that 
had been established—(hear, hear), 

Mr. Ermoart inquired what was the amount of the Association’s 
invested funds at the present moment. 

Mr. S. S. TAyter (Treasurer) replying, stated that though in the 
absence of the accounts he could not give the exact figures, their 
invested funds amounted to about £3,0V0 or £4,000. The only differ- 
ence between this and last year’s account was the withdrawal of some 
£800, to which he had already referred, 

The CHAIRMAN, in answer to another question, said it was quite in 
accordance with the practice and the spirit of the Association to sell 
out stock if their current needs rendered it necessary, It was not at 
alla part of the purpose of this Association to largely endow any 
particular form of opinion, but rather to let the thought and the spirit 
of the time being provide for its own necessities, 

The resolution was then put, and carried with acclamation, 

Mr. JAMES BEARD (Manchester) begged to move “ That this meet- 
ing gratefully acknowledges the valuable services of Dr. L, M. Aspland 
as President during the past year, and requests Mr, T. Chatfeild 
Clarke to accept the office for the year ensuing.” They had all heard 
many and great complaints that the young men of their educated 
classes or of their better families took less interest than used to be the 
case in the work of their churches ; but he thought that they might 
congratulate themselves that there were still a good many of them 
that came to the front, and took up the yoke and burden of the work 
that older shoulders had to resign—(hear, hear). Of these men their 
President was a conspicuous example. Those who had heard him 
that day, and who knew of his labours on behalf of Unitarianism, 
would readily allow that in ability and in earnestness in the cause Dr. 
Aspland had not been surpassed by any of his predecessors—(hear, 
hear). Neither professional engagements nor business troubles had been 
allowed to interfere with the performance of any labour that could 
advance or consolidate their interests. A legal friend and collegiate 
of the Doctor’s had very aptly said of their worthy President that when 
he took up a case he always bottomed it—(hear, hear). Such had 
been his treatment of the affairs of the Association. Dr. Aspland’s 
motto was “thorough,” and he had acted upon it thoroughly—(loud 
cheers). In recommending the name of Chatfeild Clarke as President 


for the ensuing year no words were, he felt, at all necessary—(hear, 
hear). Mr. Clarke had been so long one of themselves, and he had 
proved himself so ready at all times to accord any service to the 
Association that lay in his power, that he (the speaker) felt sure they 
might rely in the future as in the past upon his indefatigable zeal, 
energy, and business ability—(hear, hear). 

Dr. W. BLAKE OpceERS in seconding the resolution recalled the 
fact that their out-going President was the son and grandson of 
Robert Brook Aspland and Robert Aspland—members well-known 
and dearly revered by all students of Unitarian history. Of Mr. C. 
Clarke he would only say that if they desired to find a memorial of his 
professional skill and ability they had only to look round upon the 
building in which they were assembled—(cheers and laughter), 

The resolution was agreed to enthusiastically. 

The CHAIRMAN briefly acknowledged the compliment. 

Mr. C. CLARKg, in responding, mentioned that in 1837 his father 
had undertaken the position of President of the Association at the 
earnest request of the Rev. Robert Aspland (the grandfather of the 
present president) ; and therefore he felt there was a sort of historical 
connection between Mr. L. M. Aspland and himself, and a certain 
fitness in his following in the presidential chair—(hear, hear). He 
might assure all present his most earnest endeavours would be devoted 
during his term of office to making their faith, which was surely pro- 
gressing in the world’s esteem and regard, not only popular, but 
sympathised with—(applause), 

On the motion of the Rev. P. VancesmitH (Bournemouth), 
seconded by Rev. J, Frenston (Macclesfield), it was resolved that the 
members whose names were enumerated on pages 4, 5 and 6 of the 
Order of Proceedings be elected for the coming year as Vice-President 
and Home and Foreign Correspondents of the Association. 

The Rev. F. Srantry (Bath) moved “That the thanks of the 
meeting be given to the Executive Committee and to the Officers of 
the Association for their services during the past year, and that the 
respective appointments for the coming year be as follows :—Executive 
Committee : Rev. W. M. Ainsworth, L. M. Aspland, Esq., Q.C., LL.D., 
Rey. W. Copeland Bowie, M.L.S.B., E. Capleton, Esq., J. Cogan Con- 
way, junr., Esq., H. Jeffery, Esq., Alderman Sir James C. Lawrence, 
Bart., Rev. A. Lazenby, Rev. T. L. Marshall, D. Martineau, Esq., F. 
Nettlefold, Esq., W. Blake Odgers, Esq., LL.D., C. F. Pearson, Esq,, 
Joseph T. Preston, Esq., Stanton W. Preston, Esq., Rev. Christopher 
J. Street, M.A., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A., I. M. Wade, Esq., Rey. 
James T. Whitehead, Howard Young, Esq., LL.B. ; Treasurer, Stephen 
Seaward Tayler, Hsq., Ald.; Secretary, Rev. Hy. Ierson, M.A. ; Solicitor, 
Walter C. Venning, Esq. ; Trustees, Sir James C. Lawrence, Bart., D. 
Martineau, Esq., W. Blake Odgers, Esq., LL.D., S. S. Tayler, Esq. 
(Ald.) ; Auditors, W. A. Sharpe, Esq., Howard C. Clarke, Esq., Frank 
Preston, Esq.” 

Mr. Matuerrs (of Leeds) seconded the resolution, which was 
then put, and agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN next moved “That this Meeting offers its hearty 
welcome to the representative of the Reformed Church of France, 
the Rev. A. E. O’Connor, and commends to the sympathy and 
liberality of English Unitarians the cause of the Liberal churches 
in the South of France, for which Mr. O’Connor has been specially 
deputed to plead.” Before calling on Mr. Ierson to explain the 
presence of this resolution on the agenda, he desired to remark 
that they must not, when passing so many votes of thanksand payingso 
many compliments, forget their indefatigable secretary, without whom 
it was quite certain the affairs of this Association would not be so 
useful or so successful as they were. Mr. Ierson possessed sound 
judgment, great industry, and his heart was thoroughly in the work— 
(cheers) 

Mr. Inrson begged to acknowledge with gratitude the kindly words 
that had just fallen from the President, and the welcome accorded to 
them at the hands of the meeting. In one respect Dr. Aspland had 
certainly spoken truly—his whole soul was in the work of the Asso- 
ciation, and in it he found his reward—(hear, hear). Having explained 
the purpose with which Mr. O’Connor had come among them, the 
speaker concluded by seconding the resolution, which, on being put, 
was passed. 

The Rey. A. E. O’Connor at some length, but greatly to the interest 
of the meeting, detailed the work now being prosecuted by the Liberal 
Churches in the South of France. 

On the motion of the CHAIRMAN, seconded by Dr. Armstrong, the 
thanks of the meeting were accorded to the Revs. T. R. Dobson and 
H. Enfield Dowson. 

The Rev. H. Taytrr then brought forward his motion altering the 
date of the annual meeting from Whitsun week to some time early in 
May ; but, after a long discussion, the resolution was lost by about 30 
to 40 votes. 

Mr. E. CaPELToNn moved ; “That the First Rule of the Association 
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be altered, so that membership of the Association shall be constituted 
by an annual subscription of any amount, and enrolment as a member, 
provided that no person shall be entitled to vote until such person 
has been enrolled for twelve months and has paid all annual subscrip- 
tions due, and in no case less than two annual subscriptions,” and 
explained at length the reasons and objects of the proposed change. 

Mr. F. Nerrierotp seconded the resolution, which, after a very 
prolonged discussion, in which Messrs. Marshall, Rhodes, Tayler and 
many others took part, was put, and carried by a large majority. 

The business remaining on the “order of proceedings” being of a 
more or less formal character, and the hour being very late, the same 
was quickly disposed of, and the meeting closed with a vote of thanks 
to the chairman. ; 


THE SOIREE. 


Tuts annual gathering was never more pleasantly celebrated than 
on Thursday last. Without any extraordinary effort, and not relying 
on the attractive power of names of famous visitors, the Association 
sueceeded in holding a crowded and a thoroughly enjoyable social 
function. The tea room from half-past five to half-past six was the 
scene of the usual animation, and friendly intercourse was renewed in 
the great hall, which soon began to fill. A capital musical entertain- 
ment was provided, under the management of Mr. Callow, a choir 
having been got together of friends from various London congre- 
gations. The soloists were Mrs. Edwards, and Mrs. Oram, both of 
Wandsworth. ‘The glees were rendered in an excellent manner, 
especially Pinsuti’s serenade, “In this hour of softened splendour.” 
Mr. W. Tate efficiently presided at the pianoforte. The suksequent 
speaking was brief and bright, and everybody seemed to agree that 
the meeting fitly closed a series of cheerful, useful, and hopeful 
meetings. The chair was taken by Dr. Aspland. 

A hymn having been sung, the CHArRMAN said the proceedings that 
evening would be of a social and friendly character rather than of a 
formal kind. Although there were no formal votes, there was but 
one feeling of gratitude to the ladies and gentlemen who had provided 
the excellent music with which they had been favoured—(applause). 
The hymn, also, which they had just sung, would have the effect of 
bringing them to a serious frame of mind, enabling them to enjoy the 
- remainder of the evening in a proper frame of mind. They were told 
sometimes that they were a small, insignificant, and dying sect. Look- 
ing around, however, at the large audience assembled in that room, 
and remembering that it was only one of a long series of meetings 
which, however interesting, must be somewhat exacting, he did not 
think they looked as if they were a dying sect—(cheers). One thing 
they might congratulate themselves upon, viz., that although the pro- 
ceedings of the week had certainly not been devoid of interest, and 
although there had been differences of opinion expressed, there had 
been the most perfect harmony of spirit. Indeed, he did not believe 
that a word had been said which ought to cause regret to any one in 
aftertimes. It was impossible at the end of his year of office not to 
look back for a moment to the time when he entered upon it. 
And if it were a proof that a man had been enjoying his 
lifetime, that it seemed very short, that proof had been afforded 
him. It seemed only like yesterday when, with fear and trembling, 
he took the place vacated by Mr. Rawson, and undertook its im- 
portant duties. Looking back there had been many things they had 
hoped to accomplish, which had not been accomplished, but they 
might have the satisfaction that they had done something. They had 
done their best, and he quite believed that in the hands which the 
Presidency would be entrusted, the work would be done faithfully, 
and, at least, as efficiently as it ever had been. He felt that he was 
in rather a curious position, because he was addressing them as Presi- 
dent, whereas in his capacity of President, he died a natural death 
about twelve o’clock that morning. That made him rather wonder in 
what capacity he was to appear that night. First of all, it occurred 
to him that it was going to be a coroner’s inquest, but he was sure 
that those present were too numerous and too respectable to be the 
members of a coroner’s jury. He would, therefore, change the meta- 
phor and ask them to exercise a small effort of imagination and sup- 
pose that he was only the departed Spirit of the late President. 
They would naturally want to know from one who had under- 
gone the great change what his sensations were. In the first 
place there was a sensation no doubt of relief. However imperfectly 
one had done one’s duty one may be permitted a little rest. Another 
sensation was that one felt very much the same as one did before, and 
that one kept an interest in the same thing one had an interest in 
before. He believed the result would be that he would be hovering 
about for some time to come over the head of his friend, Mr. Clarke, 
encouraging and supporting him when he thought he was goiyg 
right, and reproving him when he theught he was going wrong 
—(hear, hear). He would now call upon his old college friend, Mr, 


Blatchford, who was a leader of Unitarianism in the West of Ene- 
land—(applause). "4 

The Rev. A. N. Bratcurorp said that the secretary had told him 
he was expected to say a word that night, and that that should bea 
word of hope for the future, and of thankfulness for the past. He 
was glad to think that he had not in any way to discharge the duties 
once so ably performed by the prophet Jeremiah-—(laughter). The 
time had gone by, thank God, for lamentations, either as regarded 
the Unitarian position or the Unitarian prospects. When they looked 
back into the past, and remembered the obstacles that met their pre- 
decessors, when they remembered the very doctrine for which those 
men who bore up their principles in a more difficult day were con- 
demned for rejecting, it was good tobear in mind that, out of those very 
doctrines in their darkness, their hardness, and their un-Christianity, 
according to the simple teaching of Jesus Christ, had sprung that which 
was at the present time their most potentally. Take, for instance, that 
doctrine that their forefathers never could away with, and which they 
themselves rejected together with a certain person and all his works— 
that doctrine of everlasting torments. How strange it was to say that 
that doctrine was veritably an angel in disguise. It had been so. 
The disguise had been very thick, but the angel had been there all 
the same, and the angel bore the name of Impatience in the human 
heart with whatever derogated from the character of the Fatherhood 
of God. When men would not believe the testimony of Unitarians 
they were left to press close to their hearts the old doctrine of eternal 
torment, and after turning it this way, that way, and the other way, 
they came to see not only that there was nothing in it, but on the 
contrary, more than that, that there was something in it that they 
could not reconcile with certain distinctive statements of one who 
was the common leader and teacher of them all ; and they just said 
this :—“ Hither this doctrine of eternal torments is true, or the doctrine 
of the Fatherhood of God is true. One of the two. They cannot be 
true together.”—(Cheers.) What had been the result? Why the 
doctrine of eternal torments in the past had been a blessing 
to Unitarian principles again and again. He had in his mind 
a Unitarian church in the West of England—-the Church of 
Torquay. That owed its rise to the impatience of a body of earnest 
men witha doctrine which they could not reconcile with the grand com- 
munion of the Fatherhood of God. With regard to the presené, those 
who were their allies were found, where? In the periodical press, in the 
daily newspaper press, in the religious novel. There was evidence 
ready to hand of the underlying impatience with those old theories 
which have had their day and ceased to be ; and which seemed to turn 
that point to the better time which should be in the future. For that 
better time he believed that none was better fitted at the present day 
to hope, to pray, and to work with all their hearts than that man who 
occupied the broad basis of those principles on which their own 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association was founded. They all 
believed in a Unitarian when they saw him, and if they did not they 
cught to. He believed in the power of one Unitarian. Tennyson 
said— 

“We needs must love the highest when we see it.” 


It might be said that was a proof of something like self-conscious- 
ness. He could not help that. What did their Unitarianism stand 
for? The highest and noblest ideal of God the world had ever seen, 
and whenever that ideal was held up by any one man anywhere 
there was a contrast created between the faith of those who differed 
from him and his own. He remembered that in the dark days of the 
Indian Mutiny, when British rule trembled in India, it was said that 
a body of natives sought the oracles of their god and asked what was 
to be done with the Hnglish in India? The answer was :—“ Kill 
them, kill them all, for if there is only one that survives that one 
will be sufficient to conquer and and kill the whole of us again.” 
Therefore, he said, whatever method they might use with 
Unitarian Christianity, there it was, and it bore its own 
testimony whether they were faithful to it, or whether they were 
unfaithful to it. And what was the consequence? Why, in all the 
Churches of their orthodox friends (and it was a grand thing in these 
days to be able to talk about their orthodox frzends), there was a nobler 
spirit than found there was twenty, or still more, fifty years ago. 
But what was it that earnest men in different branches of the Church 
of Christ were anxious about? They were anxious about this thing, 
Unitarianism, Socinianism, call it what they liked ; and to sucha pass 
had that come, that no less a man than Mr. Guinness Rogers, who 
they all knew was highly respected in the great Congregational 
Church, had thought it necessary to write a number of interesting 
papers, which had from time to time appeared in the Christian World 
on the Theology of Young Congregationalism. What did he say? He 
deprecated the idea that Unitarianism was spreading. He said, in 
effect, that they could not talk about the old theological beliefs in 
the same way as they did fifty or one hundred years ago. Why not? 
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Because beliefs were not the same as they were then, and the same 
language did not do to express them.—(Hear, hear.) They might say 
there was no Unitarianism or there was Unitarianism. The beliefs 
were changed, and if that was the only defence that could be made for 
it, then they might depend upon it that the salvation of ‘liberal 
theology was far nearer than a great many of them at one time 
believed.—(Cheers. ) 

The Rey. ALEX GorpDon (Belfast), who addressed the audience as 
* (entlemen and ladies,” said that when he had the honour of being 
their representative in Hungary he learned that that was the only 
right mode of addressing a combined meeting of the sexes, on the prin- 
ciple of keeping the best to the last—(laughter). It was related of a 
venerable minister in the North of Ireland that he rose on one occa- 
sion with great solemnity in a meeting like the present, and said that 
he had hitherto been restrained from public speaking out of regard to 
the wishes of his wife, but now that she was gone he would make a 
few remarks—(loud laughter)—and he had not done so for more than 
three-quarters of an hour when every person in the meeting mourned 
the loss of that wife—(renewed laughter)—as though it had been the 
decease of his most intimate friend. He would not in that manner 
gratify whatever inclinations might lurk in his breast, first, because 
he knew Mr. Ierson would steal behind him and take him by the coat 
tails; and next because he remembered what was deciphered 


not many years ago out of an Irish gloss upon an ancient 
manuscript. They could not make ont what it was. The scribe had 


marginated some words in his own tongue ; but at last they gota 
professor from Berlin, and he translated the margination as follows :— 
“Tt has been a long day. Iam tired of this job ; I wish it were time 
for supper and a good glass of wine”—(laughter). Being a teetotaler 
he was unable to adopt that sentiment in its full luxurious integrity, 
but the spirit-of it he was sure they would all more or less accord 
with. Before he sat down their excellent Secretary had requested him 
to give a word of exhortation. Children sometimes had a very happy 
way of putting great truths in small compass. It so happened that a 
worthy school mistress set all her young scholars to write essays. One 
was to be upon the kitten, and the other upon man. The essay on 
the kitten ran thus:—“The kitten is remarkable for rushing 
like mad at nothing at all, and stopping before it gets there ”— 
(loud laughter). They had passed that initial stage of Unit- 
arianism altogether. They knew definitely what they aimed 
at, and they were not going to stop till they got there— 
(hear, hear). The essay on man ran thus:—“ Man is a being, 
and stands up—(laughter)—he is not very big, and he has to work 
for his living.” That was an admirable description, he thought, of 
the Unitarian position at the present day. The Unitarian was a 
being who stood up. They were not as yet, unfortunately, very big, 
though he did not know why he should say unfortunately, for they 
had got time and room to grow. They had not come to their full 
growth, and they had all to work for their living. There was a resolu- 
tion passed that morning, he believed in his heart a good omen 
for the future of this Association, he meant that which opened the 


avenue of access to membership in the Association—(hear, hear)—and , 


he sincerely trusted that all the members of their congregations 
everywhere would feel that they could not do better in working for 
their living than join this Association—(cheers.) They had got a 
Provincial Assembly, he thought, here in London. Let there be no 
mistake about the name. This was not a non-subscribing Associa- 
tion—(laughter). They had run it down as fine as they liked, 
but please pay up—(renewed laughter). Once there was a revival 
meeting ina certain congregation, and after the evangelist had laboured 
for a week, and with very gcod moral exhortations too, he said, “ Now 
every man in this meeting that has paid his debts stand up.” They 
rose in a mass. Then he said, “Sit down, ‘and every man in this 
meeting that has not paid his debts stand up.” There was one indi- 
vidual, lank and lean, raised his form aloft. ‘ My good man,” said 
the evangelist, “Haye you not paid your debts?” “No,” said he, 
“T have not paid them, and I cannot pay them. Jam the editor of a 
religious periodical”—(great laughter)--“and every member of this 
congregation owes me for my paper ”—(renewed laughter). Every 
person in the meeting owed the Unitarian Association a subscription 
from that day forth. They had heard that day that there were 1,250 
subscribers, and he had taken the trouble to count up how many of 
these were “guinea-pigs,” and he found there were 507. Now if 
every person in the meeting were to subscribe, and they ought to do 
so, next year Mr. Ierson would hardly be able to count up the 
number. That was his word of exhortation ; Mr. Ierson had given 
him a quarter of an hour, but he would not occupy it all—(cries of 
“go on”). He would be like the Belfast teetotaler, who said to him 
the other day, “You know I ama teetotaler, but I always put a. 
little whisky in the bottom of the tumbler just to warm the glass.” 
“But, good man,” said he, “how do you square that with your 


faith ?” The reply was, “Oh, I never drink down to the whisky ”— 
(loud laughter and applause). : 

Dr. AspLAND then left the chair, which was taken by the new Pre- 
sident, Mr. Chatfeild Clarke. 


Mr. CHATFEILD CLARKE said, that in following Dr. Aspland he had 
a duty of double difficulty. The name of Aspland was a tower of 
strength, because to everything to which they put their shoulders to 
they brought good temper, judgment, and ability. In fact, he believed 
the duties of the Presidency of the Association had never been better 
performed than by Dr. Aspland—(cheers). They were met on a very 
pleasant and social occasion, and not an occasion for any serious 
speech-making, and they could not fail to be cheered by the presence © 
of so many friends. He would appeal to all those who knew anything 
of the history of the country towns of England to say whether on 
many an occasion the Unitarian had not been first and foremost in’ 
the press for education, liberty, and the rights and privileges of every 
class of the community. He put this before them, quite apart from any 
question connected with religion, for he believed there had been a good 
record brought down from their forefathers to the present time—a good 
record of sincere and honest work done in the spirit of liberty, justice 
and freedom—(applause). On that ground he would appeal more par- 
ticularly to the young men and young ladies he saw before him not 
to be carried away by the mere social feelings of the day. He made 
that appeal because he considered it to be just and necessary. Society 
at the- present time was suffering more or less for the want of men 
having the moral courage to go out and maintain their conyictions 
before the world. He meant to say that as a public man he had 
suffered somewhat from the fact of his being a Unitarian, but he had 
always felt that a man should pursue his path in life on the lines 
of clear and honest conviction, and ought to take the consequences-—— 
(applause). The advance in national and spiritual thought and in 
catholicity with regard to religion had immeasurably increased within 
the last ten years. Anyone who read the periodicals of the day, who 
mixed at all in society, or who knew anything of present thought, 
must admit that the advance in the direction of Unitarian thought 
had been immense. He would therefore ask his hearers not to lag 
behind in their thought on these matters, or in their sympathy with 
religious work or with the great moral and social movements of the 
times. They should rather as Unitarian Christians enter with perfect 
sympathy into these works, feeling that in helping to redeem society 
they were sustaining the very life blood of their Church. He hoped 
the day was not far distant when many a country congregation would 
be cheered by the strength it would obtain, not only from the Minister 
and Laity of the Church, but also by the outside sympathy of the 
men and women who had sincerely and earnestly carried their faith 
into practice—(applause.) 

Mr. Alderman 8. 8. Tayzer proposed a vote of thanks to Dr. 
Aspland for the manner in which he had presided at the many meet- 
ings that had been held. It had given the Committee a feeling of 
strength when they were able to fall back upon the wise counsel and 
great discretion their friend Dr. Aspland had shown in conduct- 
ing their several meetings. He had, therefore, much pleasure in 
proposing a hearty and sincere vote of thanks to him for his’ services 
—(cheers). 

Mr. Harry Rawson seconded the motion, and felt it quite a 
privilege to add his word of commendation to what had fallen from 
Mr. Tayler. He (the speaker) knew well the difficulties attaching to 
the office of President, but he also felt that no man could have met 
its requirements more faithfully and fully than Dr. Aspland had done 
-—(applause). 

The resolution was then put, and carried by acclamation. 

Dr. AsPLAND returned thanks, and said that however long or short 
his life might be he would always look back with satisfaction upon 
the year during which he had occupied the office of President of this 
Association, and he would carry with him pleasant memories. He 
had strengthened and deepened friendships which existed before ; he 
had formed new friendships, and he had felt a deepened conviction of 
the importance of the work--(cheers). 

The Rey. Henry Irrson said they had already indicated by their 
sympathetic listening the sense they had of the charm and sweetness 
of the music which had been discoursed. The friends who had kindly 
ministered to their very high gratification were gathered from various 
Unitarian congregations in London, and he could not say for himself 
that he ever listened to a concert of sweet sounds that was more per- 
fectly unique in character. He thought they were under especial 
obligation to Mr. William Tate, not only for his services that night, 
but throughout the whole of the series of anniversary meetings-— 
(cheers). He concluded by proposing a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. 
Tate. 


The Rey. R, Spears seconded the resolution, which was passed by 
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eclamation and a similar compliment was paid to Mr. Callow for 
conducting the choir. 
Mr. Tare acknowledged the compliment, and after half-an-hour’s 
general conversation the meeting broke up. 


Ar the meetings this week the attendance has been equal to that 
in any year, except those of the most special interest. The number 
of visitors has been at least as large as could have been expected, and 
the attendance of London friends has been larger than we remember 
to have seen in recent years. The names of the following ministers 
who have attended will fairly represent the wide area from which the 
audiences have been gathered:—Revs. W. M. Ainsworth (Brixton), 
F. Allen (Chatham), E. 8. Anthony (Bury St. Edmunds), R. A. 
Armstrong (Liverpool), C. D. Badland (Lewes), A. Blatchford (Bristol), 
W. Copeland Bowie (Blackfriars), S. S. Brettell, W. J. Brown, Prof. 
J. E. Carpenter (London), R. L. Carpenter (Bridport), G. Carter 
(Bermondsey), A. Chalmers (Wakefield), R. S. Clarke (Torquay), 
J. H. Cliff, C. L. Corkran, D. Davis, T. R. Dobson (Brighton), A. H. 
Dolphin (Guildford), H. E. Dowson (Gee Cross), Prof. J. Drummond, 
T. Dunkerley (Belfast), T. B. Evans, A. Farquharson (Bolton), T. W. 
Freckelton (Islington), Jos. Freeston (Macclesfield), A. Gordon (Belfast), 
H. Gow (Bethnal-green), Dr. C. A. Greaves, W. Harrison (Stalybridge), 
J. Harwood (Nottingham), Rowland Hill (Bedford), C. A. Hoddinott 
(Chichester), E. R. Hodges (Nottingham), J. Howard (Tamworth), H 
Terson, F. H. Jones, J. F. Kennard (Dover), G. W. Lewin (Tertenden), 
J. B, Lloyd (High Garrett), Walter Lloyd (Newark), C. J. M’Alester 
(Belfast), A. J. Marchant (Ashford), T. L. Marshall, H. McKean 
(Oldbury), W. E. Mellone (Bessell’s-green), H. Woods Perris (Hull), 
§. Pinkerton (Godalming), H. Rawlings (Huddersfield), G. Ride 
(Chorley), J. Robberds (Cheltenham), W. Robinson, T. Robinson 
(Kilburn), E. T. Russell (Stratford), Dr. T. Sadler (Hampstead), 
R. Shaen (Royston), A. L. Smith (Hampstead), R. ©. Smith (Buxton), 
H. H. Snell (Norwich), R. Spears (Highgate), F. W. Stanley (Bath), 
S. A. Steinthal (Manchester), W. Stoddart, H. Solly, C. J. Street 
(Croydon), R. R. Suffield, F. Summers (George’s-row, London), W. G. 
Tarrant (Wandsworth), Hugon 8. Tayler (Dukinfield), W. J. Taylor, 
A. W. Timmis (Stourbridge), T. Timmins (Deptford), P. Vance Smith 
(Hindley), W. Carey Walters (Kensington), J. T. Whitehead (Hackney), 
P. H. Wicksteed (London), H. Williamson (Dundee), A. W. Worth- 
ington (Stourbridge). We should add the name of the Rev. A. E. 
O’Connor, pasteur of the French Reformed Church, who acted as 
delegate on behalf of the Liberal Delegation, Paris, and that of the 
Rev. J. Burr, formerly of Kensington, who has just returned from 
America for a short time. 
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THE POSTAL MISSION. 


A merttné called by the Central Postal Mission, in connecticn 
with the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, was held at 
Essex Church School-room on Wednesday afternoon, to discuss “ The 
Work of Women in Postal Missions and other Missionary Efforts,’ 
and “The Relation of the Postal Mission to other Religious Organi- 
zations.” 

There were present Secretaries and Delegates from various affiliated 
Missions, including Mrs. Boyes, Secretary of the Brighton Postal Mis- 
sion ; Miss L. J. Tagart, Secretary of the Brixton Postal Mission ; Miss 
Helen Evans, of the Manchester Post Office Mission ; Miss Talbot, of 
the Yorkshire Postal Mission; Rev. E. Anthony, representing the 
Eastern Union of the Unitarian and Free Christian Churches, and 
ladies on the Committee of the Central Postal Mission. There was 
an attendance of upwards of eighty persons. 

Lady Bowrine presided, and said they were met to further an object 
which might still seem somewhat novel to some people, and yet one 
which had already met with very considerable success. Postal 
Missions had been in existence in this country hardly more than two 
years. Uptill the present time there were no fewer thannine in England, 
and four in Scotland affiliated to the Central Society. Though not 
wholly managed by ladies the work was very largely in their hands, 
and she believed she might claim for them that they displayed an 
amount of intelligence not found in all religious circles. They had 
certainly in most congregations ladies well qualified to conduct the 
work of such a Mission with zeal and moderation, and she trusted 
that meeting would result in the furtherance of this work in the 
hands of the Missions already existing, and in the promotion of new 
Missions. 

The Rey. P. H. WicKsTHED said the ladies of the Central Mission 
had requested him to be their spokesman on that occasion, and to set 
forth before any who were still unaware of the aims and methods of 
the Mission what they were. The idea had come, like many other 
good things, from America, and he must confess that at first he had 
himself considered the social conditions to be so different in this 
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country as to anticipate less success for the movement than in America. 
He was glad to say that the result had been of a character to put all 
such fears toshame. Their aim was to afford to anyone who is actually 
or potentially interested in Unitarianism to obtain information 
respecting their views and history. He agreed with the sentiment of 
the lady who said that, while others must ‘find out” for themselves 
what Unitarian views are, rather than be met by authoritative 
declarations, which did not really exist among them, it was our duty 
to help them to “find out.” Whatever might be said against prosely- 
tism, and the narrow spirit sometimes shown in connection with its 
practice, he believed their method to be as free as possible from 
the charges that any “ proselytophobist” might bring against such 
work. They selected suitable newspapers of any kind, cir- 
culating in different parts of the country, and _ inserted 
in them an announcement, variously worded according to circum- 
stances, but generally to the effect that persons interested in learning 
the teachings of Unitarians would receive on application specimens of 
their literature. The selection of newspapers was a most important 
part of their work, and a great variety of experiments had been tried. 
Much ingenuity had been displayed in following up such opportuni- 
ties as were presented by the publication, for instance, of a bio- 
graphical sketch of Dr. Martineau in any periodical. As a result of 
their experiments they had quite a mass of information respecting 
the utility to them of various modes of advertisement, continuous or 
occasional, and of the relative importance of different newspapers for 
their purposes. They had also by this time obtained very valuable 
experience respecting the different kinds of correspondents to be met 
with. Each case had to be carefully dealt with on its merits ; if special 
needs were expressed they were, of course, attended to at once ; if 
the application was vague and general, they proceeded in this 
way. A supply of brief statements was sent at first, with a cordial 
invitation to correspond with the secretary, who became aware 
through the letters that ensued what was the particular difficulty 
of the applicant, and what was the best way of meeting his indi- 
vidual case. He would here say that the results of correspondence 
had been often of the most touching character. To many their views 
had come as a veritable re-birth to joy and strength, a burden had 
been lifted off their souls, and they felt something akin to a new 
heaven upon earth. People are waiting for our teachings, and what 
is sought by the Mission is to add the personal element of encourage- 
ment and guidance by sympathetic friends of theinquirer. Of course 
such work could be done by individuals acting alone ; but it was 
obvious that they would benefit immensely by organisation, the aim 
of which is to place the information of all at the service of each. 
Every Mission is entirely free in internal organisation; but the 
Central Mission is able to greatly assist the work by putting the 
workers in possession of important facts respecting their task. He 
believed that women were often the best persons for this work, which 
required frequent rather than regular opportunities of letter writing, 
and for which a delicacy of tact and sensibility was required in a 
high degree. In every case of special difficulty they would always 
find ministers and other gentlemen ready to assist. He hoped there 
would be many who would respond to the invitation of the sermon 
that morning, and give to this work the amount of self-sacrifice it 
deserved. 

Miss FLorencr Hitt then read paragraphs from the Central 
Report founded on the Reports of the thirteen affiliated Missions, 
and urged the importance of the formation of a well organized 
Postal Mission, in connection with each of the large Missionary 
Associations in England. She said they aimed at forming a com- 
plete geographical network over the country, so that all possible 
help should be given to inquirers. As far as possible each corre- 
spondent was placed in communication with one lady who took special 
interest in the case, and so acquired personal knowledge of the writer’s 
needs. Miss Hill drew attention to the very gratifying zeal mani- 
fested by persons of all kinds in bringing the views communicated 
to them before others in their own circle. Instances of persecution 
resulting from an avowal of Unitarian views were still frequent, as 
their correspondence testified ; but she was especially glad to puint out 
that the consequence of their work in many instances was to bring the 
inquirer to a deeper sense of the worth of personal holiness and 
fidelity. 

The Rey. H. Inrson expressed his deep interest in the movement. 
He and his predecessor (the Rev. R. Spears) knew well what an almost 
painful interest attached to the correspondence which, as individuals, 
they had to carry on. He was glad a society had been formed to 
undertake the work, which he was sure the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association would do all it could to support. 

Miss Lucy Tacart also gave many interesting particulars of the 
work done by the society, and drew attention to the small expendi- 
ture of money that was involved. What was most required was 
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made them a small grant to begin with ; many correspondents were 
forward in sending stamps and money for the literature sent ; and she 
knew that when good work was shown there were always friends ready 
to support them with funds. They had actually received £15 in small 
sums from five churches in London alone, and she believed they might 
claim to haye brought in new subscribers to the Association... What 
needed was fresh chapels throughout the country, the revival of 
libraries, &e., in order to have suitable religious homes to offer to con- 
verts. 

The Rev. J. Harwoop stated that in their work at Nottingham 
they had found the tract most in request to be Stopford Brooke’s on 
“ Everlasting Punishment.” There were still, it was evident, only too 
many who were troubled and distressed by anxieties on this subject. 
Our literature has less chance of circulation than that of any other of 
the churches, and we ought with the more readiness help the work of 
this society. 

Mr. Alderman Tayuer having also addressed the meeting, a vote of 
thanks to Lady Bowring for presiding was passed, on the motion of 
Mrs. Enwin LAWRENCE. 

It is hoped that this present movement will eventnally lead up to 
the formation of a Women’s Auxiliary Conference, as in America. 

Hor the information of persons interested we may add that inquiries 
concerning the work will be gladly answered by Miss Hill, care of 
Miss Tagart, Frognal, Hampstead, N.W. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
BREAKFAST AND ANNUAL MEETING. 

Aw this meeting, which is proceeding as we go to press, and of 
which a full report will appear next week, the following resolution was 
unanimously passed, and ordered to be sent by telegraph to the Mayor 
of Armagh :—“ That this meeting of the 8.5.A. has heard with pro- 
found sorrow of the terrible accident which has befallen a Sunday- 
school excursion in the neighbourhood of Armagh, and desires to 
express its heartfelt sympathy with all who have suffered through that 
calamity, especially with the children and parents.” 


a ———_. 


UNITARIAN SERVICES AT CAMBRIDGE. 

A menting of persons interested in the work of spreading Unit- 
arian views in the Universities was held, in accordance with a notice 
published in the Inquirer, at Essex Hall, on Wednesday afternoon. 
Among those present were the Revs. S. A. Steinthal, R. A. Armstrong, 
Pp. H. Wicksteed, A. Chalmers, D. Davis, H. E. Dowson, J. Harwood, 
J. E. Carpenter, H. 8. Tayler, W. G. Tarrant, E. S$. Anthony ; Messrs. 
—D. Martineau, J. R. Beard, F. Nettlefold, W. B. Odgers, J. Mathers, 
Pp. W. Clayden, I. M. Wade, J. Thornely, of Liverpool, and Lady 
Wilson. 

The Rev. S. A. STEINTHAL presided. The proceedings, which were 
of a consultative character, included a statement of work hitherto 
attempted in Cambridge, with especial reference to the lectures which 
were given during last winter, in pursuance of the proposals made at 
the Leeds Conference. At the Conference, it will be remembered, it 
was objected that that assembly could not authorise any departure in 
the direction aimed at by the proposers, the Rev. R. A. Armstrong 
and Mr. C. W. Jones ; but these gentlemen had with others arranged 
for the series of lectures referred to. The attendances had been go 
far satisfactory that they were encouraged to propose a continuance 
and extension of the work. Mr. Armstrong read a letter from Dr. 
Crosskey warmly espousing this view, and recommending the delivery 
of lectures at fixed times in order that they might come to be expected 
as a regular thing by the undergraduates and others likely to be 
interested. After a lengthy discussion it was resolved as follows, on 
the proposition of Professor CARPENTER, seconded by the Rey. A. 
CHALMERS :— 

“That a Committee, consisting of the Rev. R. A. Armstrong, C. W. 
Jones, Sir Roland Wilson, Dr. Odgers, the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, Mr. 
Mathers, the Rev. H. E. Dowson, the Rev. Hugon Tayler, and F. 
Nettlefold, be appointed to arrange for the conduct of Unitarian 
services at Cambridge during the autumn and winter terms, and that 
subscriptions be invited to a fund of not less than £160 per annum 
for a period of three years, the Rev. It. A. Armstrong to be convener, 
and Mr. C. W. Jones treasurer.” 

It is proposed to hold Sunday services during at least two terms of 
the academical year, and promises in aid of the movement will be 
thankfully received by the gentlemen named above. 


SHORT REPORTS. 


Botton District Sunpay-scHoot Unron.--The third annual 
scholars’ festival in connection with the above Union was held in 


various schools, viz., Bank-street and Commission-street, Bolton, 
Astley, Chowbent, Chorley, Hindley, Park-lane, Leigh, Rivington, 
and Walmsley, between 900 and 1,000 teachers, scholars, and friends 
attending. The Rey. Philip Vancesmith, M.A., of Hindley, conducted 
the service, and the Rev. J. J. Wright, of Bolton, delivered the 
address to the scholars. Mr. Wright divided his address under three 
heads :—‘‘ A great wonder, a grand secret, and a bit of good news,” 
and illustrated his subject in such a light that the children seemed 
fully to lay hold of and comprehend the wonderful greatness, power, 
and love of God. A collection was made amounting to £8 0s. 23d. 

HorsHam.—On Sunday last the 116th Whit-Sunday anniversary 
was celebrated. Visitors from London, Brighton, Guildford, Billings- 
hurst, and Ditchling gathered to participate in the festival. The 
preacher for the day was the Rev. Alfred Hood, of Brighton, who 
took for his subjects, morning and evening respectively, “ Two worlds 
are ours,” and “ Faith in Christ.” 

Monryrea: ApporntMent.—Mr. Richard Lyttle, Tate scholar, 
Home Missionary Board, has received and accepted a cordial and 
unanimous invitation to the pastorate of the Non-Subscribing Congre- 
gation at Moneyrea, co. Down. He will commence his duties in July. 

SHEFFIELD: UpprrtHorre.—The Sunday-school sermons were 
preached here by the Rey. C. H. Osler on the 2nd inst., and the usual 
address to the parents was given by the Rev. C. Peach on the 9th 
inst. The services were well attended, and the collections amounted 
to over £20. 

Stroup: APPOINTMENT.—The Rev. Henry Hill, late of the Bank- 
street Unitarian congregation, Rawtenstall, has received and accepted 
from the Western Unitarian and Free Christian Union the appoint- 
ment to the pulpit of the Stroud Unitarian Church. He enters on 
his duties on Sunday next, the 16th inst. In Stroud there is but 
one feeling—-that of earnest cordiality and an enthusiastic desire to 
work along with their new minister. 

Wuitcuurcn :—APPotmNntmENT.—Mr. George Eyre Evans has 
accepted the affectionate and unanimous invitation of the Free 
Christian Church to take charge of the congregation next September. 
Mr. Evans, who is the elder son of the venerable Rey. David Lewis 
Evans, for many years minister at Colyton, Devon, and Hebrew Pro- 
fessor in the Presbyterian College, Carmarthen, has for the last eleven 
years held the post of superintendent of the Mount Pleasant School, 
Liverpool, a position in which he earned the entire confidence of the 
Renshaw-street congregation and the late Rey. Charles Beard. 


To CorRrESPONDENTS.-—Many letters and other communications are 
unavoidably deferred, as well as our report of the Christian Disciples 
Union. 

CHANNING House ScuHoor.--Among the various pleasant gatherings 
of the week the sovrée of pupils and friends of this school, held on 
Monday, deserves record. The bad weather contined the company 
indoors, but a good programme of music, &c., was provided, including 
a violin solo by Miss Robinson, younger daughter of the Rev. W. 
Robinson, of Gainsborough, who bids fair to rival her sister’s excel- 
lence. After the music several dances were enjoyed with much zest 
by the pupils and younger visitors. 

Ly the moral science tripos at Cambridge this year two ladies, both 
of Newnham, and both of Unitarian families, have won distinction— 
viz., Miss Dendy, daughter of the Rev. John Dendy, of Newport, I.W., 
being placed in Class I., and Miss Mundella, of Nottingham, niece of 
the Right Hon. A. J. Mundella, M.P., in Class II. Only six names 
were classed, and four were of ladies. 

Tue Land Nationalisation Society will hold its eighth annual public 
mecting on Thursday next, June 20, at the National Liberal Club, 
Whitehall-place. The chair will be taken at 8 p.m. by Dr. A. R. 
Wallace (President), who will be supported by Professor Newman, 
Dr. R. Macdonald, M.P., the Rev. Philip Wicksteed, M.A., Alderman 
Fleming Williams, and other Land Reformers. 

Tue Rey. A. E. O'Connor, representative of the French Reformed 
Church, who was introduced with such undeniable credentials by Mr. 
Terson in the meeting on Thursday morning, desires it to be known 
that he will gladly answer all inquiries concerning the Churches on 
behalf of which he pleads, and will gratefully acknowledge, in our 
columns, all contributions in aid, which are urgently needed. Address, 
Essex Hall. 

Drata or THE Rev. H. W. Foors, or Boston, U.S.A.—We regret 
to receive ‘intelligence of the death, on May 30, of this well-known 
and highly-respected minister. Mr. Foote had been for the past 
twenty-eight years pastor of King’s Chapel, Boston. We are com- 
pelled to defer our obituary notice till next week, as well as further 
reference to the Unitarian anniversaries just held at Boston, 
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SPECIAL ARTICLES. 


—0 _ 
THE REV. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A. 

WE present with this issue of the Inquirer a portrait of the Rev. 
H. E. Dowson, B.A., who preached on Wednesday last the Annual 
Sermon before the members of the British and Foreign Association, 
andin so doing worthily sustained the reputation of the long and 
most honourable series of preachers who have discharged this duty on 
previous occasions during the sixty-four years of the existence of the 
association. This year’s preacher is one of the most popular ministers 
in the Unitarian body, especially in the North of England, where his 
vigour and earnestness have won for him the unfeigned esteem of a 
very wide circle of friends in and connected with our congregations. 

Mr. Dowson was born November 23 in the year of Her Majesty’s 
accession, so that his jubilee was celebrated in a year of Royal 
rejoicing. His father, Mr. Septimus Dowson, belonged to one of the 
most respected families in our connection in the Eastern Counties. He 
carried on the business of corn merchant and maltster at Great 
Yarmouth, and also at Geldeston, Norfolk, where the subject of our 
sketch was born. Mr. H. E. Dowson preserves in his second name 
the maiden name of his mother, who, in her turn, comes from the 
well-known Nottinghamshire family, the Enfields, Anna Enfield being 
the daughter of Henry Enfield, Town Clerk of Nottingham. Henry 
Enfield Dowson first attended school at Mr. J. H. Dowson’s and 
Travers Madge’s school at Norwich, and subsequently attended 
University College School, being an inmate of Mr. Case’s house. In 
1850 he went to Mr. Malleson’s schoel, Hove House, Brighton, 
and after spending three years there proceeded to Heidelburg 
for one year’s further instruction. The youth was not intended 
at first for the ministry; but it may be concluded that to 
the business training which he received at school and with 
his father in the years 1854-7, when he was _ associated 
with the Geldeston branch of the business, the development of his 
characteristic shrewdness and practical method is largely due. We 
believe his decision to enter the ministry was made under the influence 
of that saintly character Travers Madge, with whom, as has been seen, 
he had been closely acquainted from earliest years. In 1857 young 
Mr. Dowson, then aged twenty, came up to London once more, and 
entered University Hall as a student at University College and 
M.N.C. He graduated in 1860, with honours in classics, and at the 
close of his theological course in 1863 became co-pastor with the Rey. 
8. Bache, at the Church of the Messiah, Birmingham. While in that 
town he married Lucy, daughter of A. Follett Osler, Esq., and in 1867 
he succeeded the Rev. C. Beard in the pastorate at Gee Cross, near 
Manchester. 

It is happily not our task to sum up the results of a pastorate which, 
so far as human expectation can foresee, is as yet far from its close, 
in spite of the twenty-two years already spent in its service. It must 
suffice to say that Mr. Dowson is universally esteemed by his 
neighbours, while the attachment felt towards him by his very 
numerous “parishioners” is of the warmest character. The peculiar 
affection in which young people regard him may be easily understood 
by those who have come under the influence of his manly simplicity 
and cordial enthusiam for the cause of larger and fuller life, both 
bodily and spiritual, 

Mr. Dowson is one of the secretaries of Manchester New College, 
and, in conjunction with his co-secretary, Mr. R. D. Darbishire, has 
laboured indefatigably to bring about the removal of the College to 
Oxford,—“the success of the recent effort to obtain a favourable 
decision of the trustees being due in no small degree to the earnest- 
ness with which he advocated the scheme. That he may long live to 
see the best results of the change will be the wish of his friends as 
well as of those of the Coltege. 


~ Country Hotmays ror Cumtpren.—We have received a report 
of the fund of which Mr. 8S. A. Barnett is chairman. We learn that 
the total expenditure last year was £11,401 16s. 6d. and the parents 
contributed £3,659 5s. 3d. “Last year,’ says Mr. Barnett, “17,636 
children were sent from all parts of London. This year more ought to 
be sent out of the 600,000 children attending school. Ten shillings 
will give one child a fortnight’s holiday. Will those who look back 
on the pleasures of childhood senda gift to the Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, 
Treasurer, 10, Buckingham-street, Strand? The money so collected 
will be distributed according to the needs of the various districts in 
London.” We commend this larger movement to the notice of 
benevolent friends, at the same time reminding them that the 
fund for weak and ailing children, of which Miss M. Pritchard is the 
indefatigable secretary, and Mr. I. M. Wade (Essex Hall) is treasurer, 
calls for special help from our people, . 
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COMMENTS. 


NOTES AND 


Tue New Gallery finds itself in unwonted company in this column ; 
but art and religion go together, or ought to do so. Of the many 
Unitarians who visited the popular shows this week we suppose most 
if not all, would consider even Mr. Comyn-Carr’s exhibition enriched 
had it, instead of the Academy, included Mr. Emslie’s very successful 
portrait of Dr. Martineau. As a matter of fact, there was a desire to 
exhibit some specimen of the artist’s skill, and this being the case it 
is not to be wondered at that he selected this portrait to represent 
his studio. The picture was, however, rejected, not because it was 
below the mark artistically, but because the New Gallery “does not 
includeportraits unless of well-known public characters.” Yet Mr. Carr 
is likely to have heard of Dr. Martineau, for, if we understand 
rightly, he is a former attendant at Little Portland-street Chapel. 


A FRIENDLY correspondent objects tc every word of the last para- 
graph of our leader on “The Theological Outlook.” He reminds us 
that Matthew Arnold is dead, and wishes to know what harm he did 
the Nonconformists, and how he can now do them good, and why his 
theories are insufficient. We certainly had not forgotten the death 
of Matthew Arnold ; but his memory is yet so fresh and his works 
are still so seasonable that it is right to refer to him as a living power, 
A glance at the book, “St. Paul and Protestantism,” will show that 
he harmed Nonconformists by encouraging a vain and ignorant 
prejudice against them and their work. Our correspondent himself 
shows the insufficiency of Arnold’s teaching if he has correctly 
summed it up in the two statements that “Conduct is three-fourths 
of life” and “Culture is an intellectual goal rich with fruit.” These 
statements do not exhaust Matthew Arnold ; but his teaching at best 
is not calculated to satisfy the average Englishman, who generally 
has too much faith in fact to sneer at science, and a nature too deeply 
religious to accept any substitute for belief in God. 


We learn from a speech by Mr. Spurgeon that he always chooses 
the tunes as well as the hymns at the Tabernacle. In this matter he 
only does what many another parson would like to do who often 
finds that the organist or choirmaster either interprets the hymn very 
differently from himself, or else chooses a tune for some other reason, 
and not because it suits the words. 


Bur Mr. Spurgeon has quite failed in endeavouring to start the 
tune for all the Baptists. These have rather imitated his grandfather, 
who used to rectify the metres by the omission or insertion of hum-ha. 
They have put in hum-ha where they thought it was required, and 
left out hum-ha where Spurgeon has put it in, and they have found it 
superfluous, The memory of his grandfather should teach him to 
bear gently with them. 


THE decision in the Queen’s Bench compelling the Bishop of London 
to proceed against the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s causes great 
dissatisfaction to the High-Church party. Other people seem to judge, 
wisely enough, that if a State Church is tolerable at allit can only 
be so because it is controlled and can be amended by English law, and 
cannot be left entirely to the mercies of a set of ecclesiastics who 
might turn it into a Calvinistic conventicle, or into a Popish mass- 
house. 


Is General Booth going: to become a “universal provider?” The 
other day a “captain” in the Salvation Army called with a cart at 
the houses in a South-Western suburb soliciting orders for what he 
called “Salvation tea,” which he declared he was offering by the coni- 
mand of the General, and promised to supply weekly. Was it for 
fear of this that the Bishop of Bedford (for he it is of whom our 
recent correspondent wrote) denied the comforts of the sacrament to 
the eccentric apostle of the slums ? 

A WESLEYAN minister writes from Lincolnshire protesting against 
certain criticisms. We make brief extracts from his letter, wonder- 
ing whether they may contain any suggestions worthy to be considered 
by us ; or whether we are so different from the Wesleyans, not only 
in organisation, but in temper and in original sin, that these remarks 
have no application :— 

“Ministers can only use such tools as they have. Plant me a wise, 
loyal, and earnest man [2.¢., layman] in every village, and you shall 
have no decline ; or, enable me to overpower obstruction, afford me 
money in basketfuls, and I will guarantee good returns..... A 
trustee of a great chapel, and a man of connexional repute, is said to 
have a lock and key on his pew door. Can the superintendent of 
that circuit make much headway with the Forward Movement? . . , 
At a recent convention some strong things were said about inefficient 
class-leaders ; immediately certain leaders laid down their hooks,” 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


SUNDAY, Junz 16. 


4# It is requested that notices of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not later 
than Thursday Afternoon. 


LONDON, 


Bedford Chapel, Bloomsbury, 11 a.m. and 7 P.m., 

Stoprorp Brooke. 
sermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 A.M. 
and 7 p.m, Rev. G. Carter. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 11 4.m. 
Rev. Prof. Carpenter, M.A., and 7 p.m., Rev. 
W. M. Aryswortn, on ‘‘The Losson of a Great 
Poem.” 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 11 a.m. 
Rev. J. T, Wuirenrap, and 7 p.m, Rev. Jno. 8. 
Mummery. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 A.™., 
Rev, W. Carney WAutEnrs, and 7 p.m.; Rev. J. T. 
WHITEHEAD. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-pl., Paragon 
road, 11 a.m., Rev. C, J. Struut, M.A., of Croy- 
don, and 7 p.m., Rey. W, Canny Watters, of 
Kensington. School Sermons and Flower Service. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. and 7 

M., Rev. T. W, Freoxesron. 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. E. Rarrensury Hopass. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-cireus, 11.15 
A.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. P. H. Wicxstnep, M.A. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. Hunry Gow, B.A. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 A.u., Dr. Mummery, and 
6.30 p.m., Rey. CuristoruEr J. Strent, M.A. 

Richmond, Unitarian Christian Church, Channing Hall, 
Friar’s-lane, 11 a.m. and 7 p.a., Rev. W. CopEnanp 
Bowis. 

Stamford-street, Blackfriars-road, 11 a.m. and 7 P,M., 
Rey. Wattrr Luoyp. 
Stoke Newington, The Green, 

Woopine, B.A. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian vee ae Church, East-hill, 11 

A.M. and 7Pm™., Rev. W. _ TARRANT, B.A. 


Rev. 


11.15 a.u., Rev. W. 


PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m, 
Rey. F. W. Sranury. 

Buackeoou, Dickson-road, 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., 
Rey. A. B. Camm. 

BournemMoutH, Conservative Club. Assembly Room, St. 
Michael’s Rise, 11 a.m., Rev. G. H. Vanon, B.D. 

Briguton, Christ Church Free Christian, New-road, 
North-st., 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. Aur. Hoop. 

CHatHam, Unitarian Christian Church, Hamond-hill, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. Aurrep Hoop, of 
Christ Church, Brighton. 

CuELTENHAM, Bayshill Church, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., 
Rey. Epurarm Torvanp. 

Liverroot, Hope-street Church, 11 4.m. and 6.30 P.m., 
Rev. R. A. Armstrone, B.A. 

Scarporouen, Westborough Church, 10.45 a.m. and 
7 v.m., Rev. B. C. Constase, of Dewsbury. 
Sournport, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 6.30 

p.M., Rev. C. H. WeLLBELOVED. 
Torquay, Free Christian Church, Bannercross Hall, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. R. 8. Cuarxz. 


NOTICE. 


*,.* Calendar Advertisements inserted as 
above, 2s. 6d. for Thirteen Weeks, prepaid ; 
5s. not paidin advance. Additional matter4d. 
perline. Single Advertisements 6d. per line. 


RUPTURE 


CHERNTIA,) 
All sufferers from this dangerous complaint should 
know’ that they need no longer torture themselves by 
wearing useless trusses. Mr. C. 3. MARNESS’ 


NEW APPLIANCES 


are made to suit every form of Ruptuie, and are 
positively guaranteed to 


GIVE IMMEDIATE RELIEF. 


An experienced and skilful Surseon attends daily, 
and examines patients, free of charge, at the 


ELECTROPATHIC AND ZANDER INSTITUTE, 
of the MEDICAL BATVERY Co., Ltd., 


52, OXFORD ST, LONDON, W. 


Ara SR inna Place,) 


AP AR TME NTS in the best part of 

WESTON- SUPER-MARE.—For terms, apply to 
Mrs. Loverpo or Miss CHatpucorr, Westfield House. 
Also at BOURNEMOUTH, Apartments or Boarding. — 
Apply to Mrs, Dauzrmu, The Auberries, Frances-road. 


THE INQUIRER. 


JUNE 15, 1880. 


_—_— 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

8. d. 

A single copy for 8 months aad fe) He 

paid as 

Ditto (not pr epaid) .. 

Ditto for 6 months (prepaid) 

Ditto i (not prepaid) 

Ditto for 12 months (prepard) 

Ditto & (not prepaid)... 
Subscriptions can commence at any time. 


SQSANss 


we 
Soanoos 


Wh 


£ 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
€ 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Are inserted on the following seale :— 
Up to and inclusive of first jive lines 0 
Each line afterwards aaytl O 
For Siz consecutive insertions, 5 per cent. less. 
For Thirteen 5 
Advertisements of persons seeking situations will be 
charged at 8 lines for 1s. net. 
Announcements of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
6d. per line. Minimum charge, 1s. 6d. 


2 
0 


All Payments in respect of the InquirER to be made 
to C. A. Bripeman, Essex Hall, Strand, W.C., to 
whom all Advertisements are to be sent. Editorial 
Matter only to the Editor. 


‘MARRIAGES. 


ARMITAGE—TuRNER—On June 12th, at Chapel-lane 
Chapel, Bradford, by the Rev. E. Ceredig Jones, 
M.A., George Tillotson, second son of the Jate 
Mr. John Armitage, to Emma Turner, adopted 
daughter of the late Mrs. Morton, The Crescent, 
Lightcliffe, and Mr. Edward J. Morton, 38, Grove 
terrace, Bradford. 


Jonrs—Barnes—On. June 8th, at the Church of Our, 


Father, Rotherham, by the Rev. Wm. Blazeby, 
B.A., uncle of the bride, Louis William, younger 
son of Henry Jones, Hsq., of Oakwood Grange, 
Rotherham, to Alice Mary Ann Barnes, of Shef- 
field. 

WinirAmMs—Farrpank—On June 7th, at the Congrega- 
tional Church, Allerton, near Bradford, by the 
Rey. E. Ceredig Jones, M.A., James, eldest son of 
Mr. John Williamson, of Langlands, Kirkcud- 
bright, to Kate, second daughter of Mr. William 
Fairbank, Greenbank House, Allerton. 


DEATH. 


Green—On June 10, at Bournemouth, Martha (Mittie), 
younger daughter of Mr, Charles Green, of 
Hackney, aged 43. 

—_—_—_——_ 
ULPIT SUPPLY.—The Rev. W. Stop 
part, B.A., is at liberty to take occasional 

Sunday Duty near London.—Address, 30, West Bank, 

Stamford Hill, N. 


XPERIENCED GOVERNESS seeks re- 

engagement ; school or family ; English, French, 

Latin, German, music, frechand drawing, algebra, 
geometry ; good testimonials. —B., Inquires, Office. 


THE GATESHEAD STAINED GLASS CO. 


LIMITED, 
Works — EAST ST., GATESHEAD-ON-TYNE 


Co. DURHAM. 
HENRY G. DRUMMOND, Seeretary. 


Designs and Estimates submitted, free of charge, for 
Stained Glass Memorial Windows and every description 
of Plain and Ornamental Leaded Glazing for Churches, 
Public Buildings, Private Residences, &c. 


References:—Reyv. Frank Walters, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne; Rev. Alfred Payne, Stockport; Rey. J. MeGavin 
Sloan, Padiham, Lancashire ; George G. Laidler, Esq., 
Neweastle-on- Tyne ; ; George Bullock, Esq., Manchester. 


THICAI, SOCIETY.— The ANNUAL 

MEETING of the above Society will be held 

on WEDNESDAY, June 19th, in Essex Hall, 

Kssex-street, Strand, at 8 o’clock. Professor J. R. 

SEELEY in the Chair. Tea and coffee. All interested 
are ee! invited, 


uN QUIREI RK” BINDER: 


HIS PORTFOLIO or READING-COVE. 
makes a ready bound Volume ; the papers can be 
inserted weekly, the cover expanding; and while firm], 
binding any number of Inquirers not greater than 
fifty-two, a single number may be extracted from an, 
part and returned whole and entire ; opens quite flat 
and resembles a book. Price 4s.; post free, 4s. 6d. 


Orders should be sent at once to the Secretary 
Inquirer, Essex Hall, Strand, W.C. 


PA\UITION.—The Rev. Wm. Stopparrt, BA. 

specially prepares PUPILS for University and 
Professional Examinations. A few Boarders received, 
—30, West Bank, Stamford Hill, N. 


Peeee and RESIDENCE (Private), near 
the British Museum and Gower-street Univer- 
sity. — Address, Mrs. 18, Bedford-place, 


Russell-square, W.C. 


PrEnny, 


ANTED, at once, experienced CER- 

TIFICATED MISTRESS for Elementary School 

(Girls) of about 80 scholars. —Apply, stating qualifica- 

tions and sending copies of testimonials, to Rev. A. W 
Timis, Stourbridge. 


HAPERONE, &c.—Unitarian Lady, re- 
siding with her brother, a Minister, in large 
comfortable country house, in lovely West of England 
county, near fashionable town, receives one or two 
young Ladies, orphans or otherwise, who require good 
home and every care ; agreeable society, tennis, koat- 
ing ; horses can ‘be kept if desired, or can be hired ; 
music and singing encouraged. Terms, 150: guineas, 
inclusive of washing : house ready August Ist. —Ad- 
dress, Countess, Inquirer Office. 


ROBINSON : GLEAVER’S 


RISH CAMBRIC HANDKER- 


CHIEFS, per doz.: Children’s bordered, 1/3; 
Ladies’, 2/44 ; Gent’s, 3/ 6. Hemstitched: Ladies’ - 


9/1145 Gent’s, 4/11 per doz. Samples post free. 
RISH LINEN COLLARS: Ladies’ and 
Children’s three-fold, from 3/6 per doz.; Gent’s 
four-fold, from 4/{4{ per doz. Samples post free. 


RISH LINEN CUFFS for Ladies, Gentle- 
men, and Children, from 5/11 per doz. Samples 
post free. 

ATCHLESS SHIRTS: best quality 
longeloth, with four-fold fine Linen Fronts, 35/6 
per ~ half-doz. (to measure or pattern, 2/- extra), 
Samples post free. 

LD SHIRTS made as good as NEW, with 
best materials in Neck Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, 
for {4/- the half-dozen. 


ISH NAPKINS, 2/11 per doz. Samples 
post free. 

| INNER NAPKINS, 5/6 per doz. Samples 
post free. 


ABLE CLOTHS, 2 yds. square, 2/11 each; 
24 yds. by 3 yds., 5/11 each. Samples post free 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


“NONE SO GOOD.” 


BROWN & POLSON'S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 


bre 


Note.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON in 1856 
not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and none has now 


an equal claim to the public confidence. 


JUNE 15, 1889. 
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THE INQUIRER. 
DEO MING Ts L ASSEMBLY 


PRESBYTERIAN and UNITARIAN MINISTERS and 
CONGREGATIONS of LANCASHIRE and CHESHIRE. 


Just published ! 


THE ESSEX HALL 
HYMN & TUNE BOOK, 


Containing 


TUNES, in both Notations, for all the HYMNS in the 
Sunday School Hymn Book, together with a quantity 
of Chants, &c., &e. 


Price 2s. 6d. per copy, cloth gilt. 


- MEETING FOR 1889. 


The ASSEMBLY will meet at FLOWERY FIELD, 
HYDE, on THURSDAY, June 20th, 1889. 


The RELIGIOUS SERVICE will be held in the 
Flowery Field Church, at a Quarter-past Eleven o’clock; 
the DEVOTIONAL PART being conducted by the Rev. 
Dovetas Watmstny, B.A., and the SERMON being 
preached by the Rev. R. A. Armstrone, B.A. 

LUNCH will be provided in the School at a Quarter 
to One. 

The MEETING for BUSINESS will be held in the 
Church at Two o’clock, and will be opened with the 
delivery of the ADDRESS of the President, Franx 
Taytor, Esq., J.P. 

A SUBSTANTIAL TEA will be provided in the 
School, at Half-past Four, at a charge of Two Shillings 
and Sixpence ; after which a MEETING will be held 
in the Church at Six o’clock, his Worship the Mayor 
or Hypz (Alderman Green) in the Chair, when a Paper 
on ‘‘Organisation’’ will be read. by J. R. Buarp, 
Esq., J.P., to be followed by a Discussion to be opened 
by Rev. D. Waumstny, B.A., and T. H. Goxpon, Ksq., 
B.A. 


The following are the most convenient trains :—For 
going, 10.40 a.m. from Manchester to Hyde ; for re- 
turning, 7.538 P.M. and 8.31 p.m. from Hyde to Man- 
chester. 


Now Ready, cloth gilt, 160 pp., price 1s. 6d. 


THE EPISTEES~ OF ST. PAUL 


TO THE 


PHILIPPIANS & TO PHILEMON, 


Explained and Illustrated by 
VALENTINE D. DAVIS, B.A. 


London: Sunpay Scuoon Assocration, Essex Hall, 
Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


IS GOD “OMNIPOTENT ” ? 


A PAMPHLET. 


Wittrams and Norears, 
14, Henrictta-street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 


Price Ninepence. 


FRANK TAYLOR, President. 


Small crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d.; paper covers, 1s. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, Secretary. 


THE MAN OF NAZARETH: a True 
Life. By Henry W. Hawszxs. 


“The little poem before us is well worthy to be read in 
every family in our land. It is unpretentious, and the 
author has, as a rule, told his story in the simplest language. 
It is the story of Jesus of Nazareth, and it is evident that 
the author has repeated it out of the sincerity of his heart. 
So obviously sincere is it that the customary phrases of 
complimentary notice seem to sink beneath the dignity of 
the subject. . . . We commend it without further introduc- 
tion to the special attention of ministers, teachers, and 
parents, as well as to the public generally.” —InquirER, 


JESTERN UNITARIAN AND FREE 
CHRISTIAN UNION. 


The ANNUAL MEETING will be held at BRISTOL, 
on WEDNESDAY, June 19, 1889. 

DIVINE SERVICE will be held at Oakfield-road 
Church, Clifton. at 12 o’clock, when the DEVOTIONAL 
PORTION of the same will be entrusted to the Rev. 
Owrn Jones, of Cardiff. The SERMON will be 
preached by the Rey. Professor Carpentur, M.A., of 
London. A Collection in aid of the Society will be 
taken at the close of the Service. 


London: Kagan Pavn, Trenow, and Co, 


Suslos" AP LUNCHEON will bo. ptovided, ab. the: Imperial 

: . | Hotel, Clifton, at 2 o'clock, under the Presidency of 

A D D I [ I 0) N A L H ¥ M N 5 *|Curisropuer J. Tuomas, Esq., J.P. Tickets 2s. 6d. 
Containing each. 


The ANNUAL BUSINESS proceedings of the Society 
will be transacted at 3 o’clock, at the same place, 
where also at 6 o’clock will be held a THA, tickets 1s. 
each ; and subsequently a PUBLIC MEETING, when 
Cartes THomas, Esq., J.P., will take the Chair at 
7.30 P.M. 

Addresses will be delivered by the Rev. Professor 
Carpenter, M.A., by a Deputation from the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, and by other 
Ministers and Friends in the District. 

Music at intervals during the evening. 


67 CHOICE LYRICAL HYMNS & 2 SONNETS; 


mostly by Modern Writers, including the Rey. S. A. 
Brooks, Rey. Dr. Sapuzr, Rev. Dr. How, and others : 
compiled for use with ‘‘ Hymns of Praise and Prayer,” 
or ‘‘ Hymns for the Christian Church and Home,” by 
Rey. Epear J. Fripp, B.A., of Mansfield; with a list 
of recommended tunes by Rev. Frank K. Fruuston, 
of Warrington. 

Nicely printed and bound. Price One Shilling, from 
the compiler, Old-Meeting Parsonage, Mansfield; or 
Miss Grue, Essex Hall, Strand. 


ERMONS FOR OUR DAY. By Joan 

Pace Hovrs. Part 3 now ready (Twelve Ser- 

mons). One Shilling. London: Hzywoop, Paternoster- 
buildings. Post free from the Author (Leicester). 


ARIS EXHIBITION. — The Rev. F. 


Lawton, M.A., receives visitors en famille. 
Pupils also taken.—Address, 173, Boulevard Péreire. 


ESTABLISHED 1868. 


HE LIBERATOR BUILDING SOCIETY 
20, BUDGE-ROW, CANNON-STREET, 
LONDON, E.C, 

FIVE PER CENT. PAID ON SHARES (£30 each), 
and on deposits of £500 and upwards made for fixed 
terms. 

DEPOSITS of £5 and upwards at ONE MONTII’s 
NOTICE, FOUR PER CENT. 

RESERVE FUND, £80,000. 

For particulars, apply to the Secretary; 

F. H,. ROCKE. 


EPRESSION.—If you are troubled with 
Languor, Despondency, Loss of Nerve Force, 
Brain Exhaustion with Loss of Sleep, Want of Mental 
and Physical Vigour, Neuralgic Affections, Dyspeptic 
Symptoms, or Rheumatic Pains, and Kidney and Pros 
tatic Disorders, send for our Treatise on Local Absorp- 
tion, showing clearly how a certain cure may be effected 
without Stomach Medication. 


This work is replete with information for those who suter 
from chronic, nervous and exhausting diseases,—Revirw 


Sent for three stamps)5 MARSTON REMEDY 
COMPY., 2493, High Holborn, London 


ISSIONARY CONFERENCE, 


The TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING will 
be held in the Memorial Hall, Manchester, on THURS- 
DAY, July 4th, to commence with Communion Service 
at 10 a.M. 

The Afternoon Session commences at Two o’clock, 
when Papers will be read by the Rey. J. McDownth 
on ‘‘ People’s Services,” and Rey. T. P. Spmpprne on 
‘¢ What is our Aim.” The public invited. 

W. G. CADMAN, President. 
JOHN ELLIS, Secretary. 


EXINGTON SCHOOL, WATERLOO 
PROMENADE, NOTTINGHAM, conducted by 
Mr. ALFRED JONES. 


IRLY’ BOARDING & DAY SCHOOL, 
12, CHELTENHAM-PLACEH, PLYMOUTH. 


Miss COOPER has VACANCIES for a few BOARDERS 
who would receive careful training in a well-ordered 
Home. a 

The climate of Plymouth being remarkably even, is 
well suited for delicate girls. 

There are excellent opportunities for study in higher 
branches of knowledge. 

Sea bathing can be provided, with lessons in swim- 
ming, if desired. 

References kindly permitted to Lady Bowring, Mrs. 
Haugk, Mrs. 0. O. Wrigley, G. Drew, Deputy-Inspector 
R.N.; Mrs. E. Crompton Potter, Rev. 8. Farrington, &c. 

Terms on application. 
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Hees HOUSE BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL. 
Principal ‘Madame 8S. de NEUVILLE. 


Head Mistress Miss WILSON. 

Herr Maas, Signor Punna, Mr. Newton, Miss Coas- 
WELL, in regular attendance. Pupils prepared for all 
examinations. Terms moderate. 

For particulars, apply to Miss Wiison, Lauder House, 
East Finchley, London, N. 


1 


Directors :—H. W. Lawrence (Chairman), Mark H. 
Judge, A.R.I.B.A., Director Artisans, Labourers and 
General Dwellings Company (Deputy Chairman), Charles 
Crompton, QO., F. H. A. Hardcastle, F.S.I,, Eliza 
Orme, Geo. Palmer, and Henry Rutt. 

SHARES £10, Interest 5 per cent. 
received at 4 per cent. 

ble at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made. Monthly 
1epayment, including principal, premium, and interest 
for each £100 advanced ; 21 years 14s. 1d.; 18 years 
15s. 4d.; 15 years 16s. 8d.; 10 years £1 2s, 2d. 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation, and applicants 
are advised as to the Sanitary condition of the property 
without extra charge. Prospectus free. 


FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


A Sound 5 per cent. Investment. 


TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELATDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, E.C. 


DEPOSITS 
Shares or Deposits withdraw- 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK.—Southampton Build- 


ings, Chancery-lane, 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DE- 
POSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT AGC. 
COUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly balances, 
when not drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes, for its Customers free of 
sharge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons ; and the purchase 
and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, Letters of 
Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOCK, with full particulars 
post free on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FIVE MILLIONS, 
OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with immediate 
Possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office 
of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 29, South- 
ampton Buildings, Chancery-lane. 
OW TO PURCHASE a PLOT OF 
LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 
with mmediate Possession, either for Building or 
Gardening purposes, Apply at the Office of the 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY, as above. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars 
on applicaticn. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


PROPRIETOR, 
FREDERIC SMITH. 


This first-class Hotel, conducted on strictly Temper- 
ance principles, is commended by the Rev. J. P. Bland, 
B.D., Sheffield ; Rev. Rowland Hill, Bedford; Rev. R. 
Shaen, Royston; Rev. G. Vance Smith, D.D., Carmar- 
then ; Rev. J.C. Street, Belfast; Rev. Philip Vance- 
smith, M.A, Wigan; Rev. John Cairns, D.D., Edin- 
burgh ; Rev. Canon Hopkins, B.D., Ely; Rev. H. 8. 
Paterson, M.D., London; Rev. E. Forbes Winslow, 
M.A., St. Leonards; Rev. A. B. Grosart, LUu.D., 
Blackburn ; Dr. Norman Kerr, London, &c. Central, 
Quiet, Exceptionally Clean, Moderate in Charges 
Spacious Coffee Rooms, Visitors’ Drawing Room, Baths, 
&e. Breakfast or Tea, Is. 6d. to 2s. Rooms 1s. 6d. to 
2s.6d, Service 9d. Printed, Tariff on application. 
97, 99, IOI, 103, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQ., LONDON 


Se Sen Ene Oy aoa ereaa te 


ER ry ee Se 


HE SENIOR SCHOLAR of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, is desirous of obtaining a 
Teaching or Travelling Engagement, for the whole or 
a part of the next Vacation:—Address, 8. Bauston, 
Lincoln College, Oxford. 


Wanted, the charge of orphans, wards of Chan- 
cery, young people whose parents cannot reside in 
England, and others. An Educational Home. —For 
pait culars, address 45, Office of the Inquirer, 
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THE INQUIRER. 


HIGHGATE UNITARIAN CARISTIAN| ats. v. rister 


CHURCH. 


R. SPEARS. 


—o— 


Minister—Rey. 


A few years ago, when the Channing House School 
for the daughters of Unitarian families was opened 
at Highgate, it was found necessary to have a place 
of public worship near the School. A piece of free- 
hold land wag secured, and the present Sunday- 
school room was built on a portion of it. 

This building has since been used as a church, but 
owing to the steady growth of the congregation, is 
now often uncornfortably filled ; and the Committee 
have accordingly resolved to erect a permanent 
Church, to seat about five hundred persons, on the 
adjoining vacant land, 

The Committee feel justified in this course from 
the fact that upwards of one hundred families are 
now associated with them in worship, whist the 
Sunday-school at present numbers over one hundred 
and twenty children ; and they believe that they are 
likely to have—and soon—a self-supporting congre- 
gation, in the event of such a building being erected. 

It has, further, been suggested to Mr. Spears by 
his friends that it is now desirable to found a Unit- 
arian Boarding-school for Boys, in addition to the 
existing one for Girls. This project ca: not, however, 
be entertained until a church sufficiently large is 
provided, as the present building is already often 
over-crowded. 

The estimated cost. of the whole scheme, including 
the freehold land, the present school-room, and the 
church, is about £5,000: Cost of land and paving, 
£947; cost of school, £953; cost of church (estimated), 

73,100 ; total, £5,000. 

The Committee hope that many who are not simply 
interested in the promotion of Unitarianism, but who 
in particular recoguise the necessity of having a place 
of worship near a school founded specially for the 
education of their own young people from all parts 
of the country, may be dispesed to lend their aid. 

They trust also that they will have the liberal help 
of our older Unitarian families in this work to which 
they are committing themselves, as four-fifths of 
those who are now uniting with them at Highgate 
are new to the Unitarian movement. 

Promised subscriptions may be paid in instalments 
covering one, two, or three years. 

Any assistance to this movement will be very 
gladly welcomed, Subscriptious should be forwarded 
to the Treasurer, Mr. Freprerick WItTHALL, Red 
Gables, Crouch End, N.; and promises of subscrip- 
tions to the Rev. R. Spears, Arundel House, The 
Bank, Highgate, N. 


Subscription List in 1885 for the Frechold Land. 
£ 


Berd: 
Miss E. Sharpe 150 0 0 
Miss M. Sharpe 100 0 0 
Miss J. D. Smith ... 3 100 0 0 
Mr. F. Nettlefold... ae 50 0.0 
Mr. E. Lawrence ... f lv0 0 0 


Subscription List in 1885 for School Building. 


gS 
Collections at Drill Hall ... a6 me OS EAO 
Sir J. C. Lawrence, Bart... ees non 
Ald. Sir W. Lawrence ... ba sis 50 
Mr. F. Nettlefold... “s ie eet 50) 
Mr. D. Martineau... ae rir ea TO 
Mr. R. Field ae “at aie seo O 
Mrs. Buckton Re Biss wis on 10 
Mrs. Louisa Colfox aes eee Bbc pee 8] 
Mrs. Madge as eee bis eat ALO 
Mr. T. C. Clarke ... Re ae LG 


Mrs. Martineau 

Miss M. Martineau 

Mr. W. A. Sharpe 

Miss Bischoff 

Mr. F. Withall 

Mrs. Shannon 

Mr. J. C. Brunner 

Mr. S. S. Tayler ... 

Mrs. Spears 

Mrs. Matthews 

Mrs. Booth 

Miss Toulmin Smith 

Mrs. Morton ss e +35 
Mr. H. Jeffery... id ak 
Mr. T. J. Stephens es 
Miss Hall . 

Mr. 8. Charlesworth 

Mr. W. Walker 

Mr. Alfred Beckett 

Mr, and Mrs. Wade 

Mr. H. Epps A 

Mr, Ed. Bromley ... 

Rev. J. E. Carpenter 

Rev. H. Austin .,, of sae wee 
Dr. R, H, Davidson tr ty mt 


HCNNNNNNNNWwWWODCOOCCCOCOCCOCCCcCOoOCcCoOoCoCooCcCS 
ap 
aescoocoosscoocoocosoocososososcoosooscoecsoosoocoor=™ 


SENN NWNWNNNKHWWWOOAAMNAAAANAnnon 


Rey. W. Blazeby ... 
Mr. H. Keatley Moore 
Rev. G. Fox 

Mrs. Hall ... sah 
Rey. and Mrs. Rix 
Rev, A. McDougall 
Mr. Robert McCalmont 
Miss Jardine ; 
Rev. J. A. Kelly ... 
Rev. J. C. Street... 
Friend at ela 
Cullompton 


Rev. R. C . Smith., 


SOSCKC OH HB HHH HEH 


Leelee el 
SOSOSCCOOCOOHHHE 


Heo 


Subscription List of May and June, 1889. 


Sir J. C. Lawrence, Bart. 
Mr. E. Lawrence ... 

Miss J. D. Smith ... 

Mr. F. Nettlefold ... 

Mr. Henry Tate ... 

Mrs. Edw. Nettlefold 

Mr. F. Withall 

Rey. R. Spears 

Miss Emily Sharpe 

Miss Matilda Sharpe 

Mrs. F. T. Gladstone 

Mr. W. Thornely ... 

Mr. Hugh Nettlefold 

A Friend to the Cause 

Mr. Sherman 

Mrs. L. Colfox 

Mr. Hugh Martineau 

Mr. and Mrs Potter 

Dr. Lindsey Aspland 

Mr. D. Martineau .. 

Mr. W. A. Sharpe 

Mr. E. Tate a3 

Mr. J. E. Taylor’ <.: 

Mr. Edwin Clepban 

Mr. 8S. Charlesworth 

Mr. Joseph Lupton 

Mr, R. N. Philips 

Mrs. Martineau 

Mr. Beard .. 

Miss Toulmin Smith 

Mr. Batt ... é 

Mr. N. H. Virtue... 

Miss A. Wakefield 

Miss Hall . 

Mr. Henry Jeffery 

Mr. Reveirs 5 Sex ae 
Mrs. F. Withall ... an eas 
Mr, and Mrs. Helman ie 
Mr. and Mrs. Barrows 

Mr. and Mrs. Stannus 

Mr. C. Jolly 

Mrs. Stephens sep 
Miss G. Eyre S83 AS 
Mr. W. Bailey’ . 
Mr. R. Gaskell 

Mr. P. Allen 

Mr. Herbert Thomas 

Mr. 8. W. Preston 

Miss Preston aoe 
Mrs. A. Lawrence... ‘88 eee 
The Misses Lawrence 

Mrs. M. Sykes 

Miss Mary Martineau 

Mr. Elijah Cooper 
Alderman S. 8. Tayler 

Mr. Jno. Gray 

Mr. Ferguson 

Mr. J. N. Coombs 

Mrs. Batt ... 

Mrs. Hawksley 

Mr. E. Davy 

Mr. Radford 

Mr, and Mrs. Harper 

Mr. C. McMurray... 

Mr. J. Glover 

Mr. W. Goodwin ... 

Rev. H. M. Dare... 

Mr. George Lawford 

Mr. J. Warren (Notts) 

Mr. Arthur Allen... 

Mr. Jno. Howden.. 

Mrs. Bryan 

Mr. and Mrs. Elkins 

Mr. Brown 

Mrs. Hearn 

Mrs. Fox ... 

Mrs. Ferguson and Fathily 
R. L. — 

Mr. I. M. Wade eh 

Miss Cogan 

Mr. N. M. Tayler... 

Mr. H. Pepperill .. 

Mrs. 8. Crompton 

Mr. G. Davy he ane oF 
Mrs. D, Lister mw we ion 
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£ 
250 
250 
250 
250 
250 
100 
100 
100 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
20 
20 
20 
15 
10 
10 
10 
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JUNE 15, 1889. 


Mrs. Barrett *% 

Mr. E. Plimpton ... 

The Misses Withall 

Miss Teschemacher 

Miss Helman oe ion aA ae 

Mr. C. Woolnough ic) fn BP 

Rey. John Howard Z 

Mrs. Lewis 

Other promises received, which will appear 
in a subsequent list . hg a 
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“The College adheres to its original principle of freely inne 
parting Theological knowledge, without insisting on the adop- 
tion of particular Theological doctrines. 


The ANNUAL EXAMINATION will be held in the 
Hall on MONDAY, TUESDAY, and WEDNESDAY, 
the 24th, 25th, and 26th JUNE, 1889. 

The Rev. J. Epwin Opeurs, M.A., will deliver the 
ADDRESS to the Students on WEDNESDAY, the 26th 
JUNE, at Half-past Four o'clock p.m. 

On WEDNESDAY a FAREWELL SOIREE to the 
Professors and Students will be given by some friends 
of the College resident in London at University Hall, 
7.30 toll p.m. All Trustees who will be in London 
are cerdially invited. 

The ANNUAL MEETING of Trustees will be held 
in the Library on THURSDAY, 27th JUNE, at Eleven 
o'clock a.m. for the usual Business. At this Meeting 
it will be proposed that the College be henceforth en- 
titled Manchester College, Oxford. 

A YVALEDICTORY RELIGIOUS SERVICE will be 
held at Hight v.m., on THORSDAY, 27th JUNE, in 
Little Portland-street Chapel. The FAREWELL, on 
behalf of the College, will be given by the Principal, 
the Rev. Jamuzs DrumMonp, LL.D., and the WELCOME 
into the Ministry by the Rev. Srorrurv Brooxn, M.A, 

R. D. DARBISHIRE, Esq., B.A., 
26, George-street, Manchester ; 

Rey. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A., 
Gee Cross, near Manchester. 


ANSFORD-STREET CHURCH AND 
MISSION. 


Secs, 


The following Donations have been reecived towards 
extinguishing the Debt on the purchase and repair of 
the above Buildings, and to provide additional accom- 
modation (at this date in all about £200 required), and 
additional Annual Subscriptions for maintenance :— 

Donations, Ann. Subs. 

£. 8.50, VE sree. 
Already advertised ... ...3049 8 6 24614 6 
One-third of Miss Coates’ 

legacy to the London Do- 

mestic Mission Society, as 

voted by them to this Mis- 


sion 16613 4 — 
The Misses White (additional) 20 0 0 —_— 
Dis ones a, 10200) _— 


£3237 110 24614 6 


As it is essential to the welfare of the above large 
field of Christian work that it should not be encum- 
bered with a debt, all friends are earnestly requested 
to send contributions to 

Mr. DAVID MARTINEAU, 
6, Christian-street, London, H. 


Ug CHURCH, AVONDALE- 
ROAD, PECKHAM. 

The ANNUAL SUNDAY SCHOOL and FLOWER 
SERVICES will be held on SUNDAY, June 16th, 1889. 

In the Morning at 11, Flower Service of Song, with 
Readings, by Rev. J. S. Mummury, Ph.D.; who, in 
the Afterroon at 3, will Address the Children on 
“* How the Flowers tell the Truth.” 

In the Evening at 6.30, Rev. CuristopHer J, 
Srreer, M.A., will Preach on the Subject: ‘* But a 
Little Child.” 

Collection at each service in aid of the Sunday- 
school Fund. 


EW GRAVEL PIT CRG he re. 
ee CHATHAM-PLACE, HACKNEY, 
The ANNUAL SCHOOL SERMONS and FLOWER 
SERVICE will take place on SUNDAY NEXT, June 16. 
Preachers :—Morning: Rev. C. J. Srrunt, M.A., of 
Croydon ; Evening : Rev. W. Carey Warners, of 
Kensington. At the Organ: Mr. Wm. Tare. 


Printea by WoopFaLL & KINDER, 70 to 76, Long Acre, 
W.C.; and Published for the Proprietors by C. A 
BripeMay, at the Offices, Essex Hall, Strand, adap, 
W.C.Saturgay, June 15, 1889, 


